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The Preschool at St. Mary's 


By Sister Rose Gertrupe, M.A. 


activity at St. Mary’s this year is, 

undoubtedly, the preschool class. 
The setting is a corner of the large, sunny 
playroom in Primary Hall, with a wee 
apple-green fence about it over which 
grow wisteria vines and blossoms. The 
environment is attractive, but it is chiefly 
the eleven busy little children, from two 
and a half to four years old, who cause 
every chance visitor to gaze in silence and 
awe and often with a far-away, misty look 
in his eyes, while these babies work and 
play in their garden of childhood. 

With that beautiful unconcern and lack 
of self-consciousness so charming in chil- 
dren, the tiny boys and girls continue 
their various occupations, seldom pausing 
to look at the observers outside the fence. 
Visitors often marvel as they watch Lois 
Ann, carefully painting pictures at a 
miniature easel with long handled brushes 
and real paint, her dress covered by a 
tiny blue rubber apron, her curly head 
bobbing, and never a glance at the visit- 
ing admirers. At first her efforts resulted 
only in lines or dabs of color; but the 
baby hand grew steadier, and one day an 
unmistakable two-toned airplane appeared 
on the paper. Billy’s efforts brought 
forth a picture of a table and two chairs. 
All the young artists now have several 
Varieties of carts, dog houses and men on 
display, but sometimes it is necessary for 
the teacher to explain the picture. 

Our twins, John and Stanley, enjoy 
especially the modeling of clay apples or 
cats, chairs or potatoes, but in turn they 
also stand at the easel. The tiniest pu- 


ir most interesting and appealing 


pils, Bobby, Tommy, Myron and Tony, 
never tire of the blocks: large, hollow 
blocks to build houses and stores; vari- 
ously shaped blocks for fences, bridges, 
towers and such things; small colored 
blocks just for play! Montessori blocks; 
builder blocks of every description—for 
even little deaf boys and girls have 
strange and marvelous ideas to express, 
much to the wonderment of their elders. 


Fun with a Hammer and Nails 


When he succeeds in getting his com- 
rades interested in the blocks, Tommy 
likes to slip away to the work bench to 
hammer and make things. Such carts, 
such nameless vehicles in the large box 
of wooden pieces! Such joy in the ham- 
mering on large-headed nails with the lit- 
tle hammers—and no one to say “nay” 
to the noise and to what usually means 
destruction! Perhaps because he has only 
one devoted sister, brown-eyed Warren is 
more gentle than some of his companions 
and likes to play with the dolls and 
dishes, brooms and teddy-bears. Lately, 
we are informed, it is the tractor, wagon 
and street car that interest this little 
man, “going on four.” 

The little girls in the class like to 
hammer, too, but usually we find Rose- 
mary washing and ironing, and Lois set- 
ting the table or otherwise directing do- 
mestic activities. Rita loves most of all 
the many attractive books with their col- 
ored pictures, or the large wax crayons 
which enable her to select, with feminine 
grace, her own colors. 

The day is not long enough—from nine 
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to eleven-thirty, and from one-fifteen to 
two thirty. With so much to do, Bobby 
could not understand at first why he must 
put away his blocks, get his mat and 
rest. And besides, somebody always had 
the mat with his name on—but now each 
one proudly recognizes his own name. 

When the weather permits, there is in- 
teresting outdoor equipment to be used 
and enjoyed: wagons and wheelbarrows 
to convey large blocks for the building 
of houses, large packing cases for garages 
and such things, ladders, balancing 
boards, saw horses, small kegs, ropes and 
balls. It is an absorbing study in child 
psychology to observe the tendencies, the 
attitudes portrayed so unconsciously in 
the play of children. 


Preschool Training Improves 
Behavior 


For perhaps the first month of our ex- 
periment, there were many doubts and 
conjectures about the complete success of 
the venture. The little ones seemed so 
helpless, so unruly; but gradually they 
learned to be orderly, to follow sugges- 
tions, to work with and not against each 
other. Encouraging reports soon came 
from home about the habits, the generally 
improved behavior of each one. All 
those interested began to be more hope- 
ful and courageous. ; 

This directed and scientific play is in- 
valuable for any child under five; but 
for the preschool deaf child some foun- 
dation for speech and lip reading must 
also be laid during these precious years. 
So the teacher in her garden classroom 
began vibration work with little groups 
as soon as possible, while her assistant 
directed the others in their play. The 
identification exercises of the Belgian 
Method were also begun early, to train 
the children to notice things, to concen- 
trate, to match objects. One problematic 
three-year-old went out to dinner with 
his parents. He insisted on putting all 
the little pepper shakers on the table in 
one group and the salt shakers in another. 
Those present marveled at his discrimina- 
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tion, for the difference in the shakers 
was slight. His teacher was delighted— 
she had been a little discouraged about 
this particular child’s progress. 


Reading and Lip Reading 


Soon, on each pigket of the pretty green 
fence appeared a picture of a familiar ob- 
ject, with the word both printed and 
script-written under it. Unconsciously, 
the children began to note likenesses and 
differences, and now on the most unlikely 
occasions they give evidence that they 
have assimilated new knowledge. Their 
lip reading ability, too, advances in an 
unbelievable manner, week by week. A 
short time ago someone asked the teacher 
if the children could lip read. She re- 
plied, “We have three series—the family, 
the ‘objects in the room, and toys,” and 
proceeded to show what the babies know 
now at the end of about six months. (Of 
course, each of these series comprises 
only a few cards, but what matter!) 


Training the Preschool Teachers 


The question of training the preschool 
teacher is interesting and difficult. At 
St. Mary’s one of our best primary teach- 
ers, experienced in work with the deaf, 
was selected to specialize for the -pre- 
school class. The services of a teacher 
trained and experienced in carrying out 
the nursery school program of New York 
State University were obtained and _ the 
special equipment listed in this program 
was purchased. Then, with a group of 
hearing children of preschool age, 4 
course in the theory and practice of nurs 
ery school procedure was given. One 
of the young ladies thus trained is now 
assistant teacher in our preschool, and 
is also a member of our present training 
class for teachers of the deaf. It has 
proven of inestimable worth to obtain 
first the viewpoint toward the normal pre- 
school child, then to apply and adapt this 
to the needs of the little one deprived of 
hearing. It is almost impossible to be: 
lieve that the little tots in the class are 
deaf—they are so happy, so alert, 9 
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PAINTING WITH A LONG HANDLED BRUSH IS A FAVORITE OCCUPATION IN THE 
PRESCHOOL CLASS, AND PICTURES ARE ALWAYS A DELIGHT 


normal in every way, and best of all, not 
misunderstood, as are so many deaf chil- 
dren before the regular school age brings 
them proper training and development 
under skilled teachers. 

Often, wonder is expressed that the 
forty-odd little girls who use the play- 
room which houses the preschool corner 
do not disturb or destroy the material 
there. An amusing incident will explain 
their attitude. One evening we had oc- 
casion to take visitors to see the nursery 
school equipment. The little girls were 
all around but not inside the fence. While 
standing within the borders we called one 
little girl to show the strangers some lip 
treading. Politely, but firmly, she shook 
her towsled head, “No.” Rather sur- 
prised we selected another; she, too, re- 
fused. This was unusual; the children 
like, or at least do not mind, “showing 
off” for visitors. Finally we summoned 
Patsy (known to many of you from the 
demonstrations in Jacksonville and To- 
tonto). With much dignity this lassie, not 
many years advanced from the beginning 
class, informed us she was not a baby. 
When we, thus enlightened, stepped out- 
side the fence all the young ladies were 
most willing to “bow,” “turn around,” 
“dance,” or do whatever we asked or pro- 


posed. How often a little knowledge of 
child psychology serves to obtain desired 
results! We found out later that it had 
been explained to the children that only 
the “babies” played inside the fence. 

An interesting time to visit the pre- 
school is about ten in the morning. On 
the program, we read: 10:00—Morning 
Juice. The children in turn get ready 
for this refreshment. They pass the paper 
napkins, fill the glasses and place them 
around the table, put the chairs in posi- 
tion, and announce to the others that all 
is ready. A moment of reverence fol- 
lows, while baby hands are joined to- 
gether and little heads are bowed in 
prayer. How the children enjoy the 
nutritious fruit juice, and what a splendid 
opportunity is thus given for training 
these tiny ones in faith, in manners and 
social graces—all so difficult to instil 
into the little deaf child. 


Preschool Training Benefits the Deaf 


There is no question about the great 
value of preschool for the child deprived 
of that mental development ordinarily ac- 
quired through hearing during early 
childhood days. Although this class at 
St. Mary’s is one of the first in the coun- 


(Continued on page 376) 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 
In the United States 


By Harris TAYLOR 


Foreword 


educator of the deaf told me that 

he was interested in the 
growth of day schools, especially within 
the last few years. At the time I was 
engrossed in other matters; but his re- 
mark recurred to my mind so often that 
I have finally decided to make at least 
a superficial study of day schools and 
to record my findings for the benefit of 
posterity, and more especially for the 
faithful few who are attempting to keep 
up with current trends in our restricted 
area of the educational field. 


S ce months ago, a prominent 


much 


This article will deal chiefly with resi- 
dential and day school statistics for the 
past fifty years. In subsequent articles | 
hope to learn with you how, when and 
why day schools came into existence, 
place before you the arguments that have 
been made for and against day schools, 
discuss the distribution of these schools 
and their influence upon the profession, 
and make predictions as to the limits and 
nature of their further expansion. In 
these articles I promise no great thor- 
oughness or profundity; but I do hope 
that my figures will be accurate and that 
my conclusions will be as unprejudiced 
as can be expected from a person of my 
experience and traditions. 


I. Public Day Schools during the 
Past Fifty Years 


Following are statistical tables showing 
the growth, comparative and actual, in 
number and size of day schools, com- 
piled from data found in the American 
Annals of the Deaf. Since the article 
deals only with public schools, figures 
for private and denominational schools 


are not included; however, I have in- 
cluded private schools receiving state aid, 
such as the Clarke School, the New York 
School and others I need not mention 
here. 

TABLE I! 


Showing the Number and Percentage of 
Residential and Day Schools for the 
Deaf in the United States 


Number of Schools Percentage of Schools 


Resi- Resi- 

Year dential Day Total dential Day 
1887 48 8 56 85.8 14.2 
1888 49 ll 60 81.7 18.3 
1889 49 10 59 83.1 16.9 
1890 51 12 63 81.0 19.0 
189] 51 11 62 82.3 17.7 
1892 a2 10 62 83.0 16.1 
1893 Se ll 63 82.6 17.4 
1894 52 13 65 80.0 20.0 
1895 55 19 74 74.4 25.6 
1896 55 18 7 75.4 24.6 
1897 56 22 7 71.8 28.2 
1898 57 29 86 66.3 33.7 
1899 57 40 97 58.8 41.2 
1900 7 44 101 56.5 43.5 
1901 a7 46 103 55.4 44.6 
1902 a7 50 107 53.3 46.7 
1903 57 54 111 51.4 48.6 
1904 Si 59 116 49.2 50.8 
1905 a7 55 112 50.9 49.1 
1906 58 a7 115 50.5 49.5 
1907 60 62 122 49.2 50.8 
1908 60 63 123 48.8 51.2 
1909 61 64 125 48.8 51.2 
1910 62 64 126 49.3 50.7 
1911 62 66 128 48.5 51.5 
1912 64 70 134 47.8 52.2 
1913 64 64 128 50.0 50.0 
1914 64 68 132 48.5 51.5 
1915 64. 70 134 47.8 52.2 
1916 64. 74 138 46.4 53.6 
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Number of Schools _—_ Percentage of Schools 
Resi- Resi- 
Year dential Day Total dential Day 
1917 64 73 137 46.8 53.2 
1918 04 75 139 46.2 53.8 
1919 04. 78 142 45.1 94.9 


1920 64 72 #136 47.1 52.9 
1921 64 76 140 458 54.2 
1922 64 79 143 448 55.2 


1923 63 78 141 44.7) 553 
1924 63 81 144 43.8 56.2 
1925 63 86 149 423 57.7 
1926 63 101 164 38.5 = 61.5 


19227 63 110 4173 365 63.5 
1928 64 117 181 354 64.6 
19229 64 114 178 36.0 64.0 
19330 64 117 181 354 646 
1931 64 120 184 348 65.2 
19332 64 4117 181 354 64.6 
1933 64 120 184 348 65.2 
1934 64 124 188 34.1 65.9 
1985 64 125 189 33.9 66.1 

34.4 65.6 


1936 65 124 189 


If the number of schools were the only 
determining factor, we might say the day 
school movement is rapidly moving the 
residential schools off the educational 
map and crowding them into reservations 
and game preserves along with the Ameri- 
can Indian, the buffalo and the antelope. 
Within the past fifty years, day schools 
have grown in number from eight to 124, 
whereas residential schools have increased 
only from forty-eight to sixty-five. How- 
ever, before we jump to any rash con- 
clusions, let us study the relative sizes of 
residential and day schools. 


A day school, according to our loose 
classification, at one extreme, may con- 
sist of only one class, say, of six pupils 
in a room of a public school for hearing 
children; at the other extreme, it may be 
like Public School No. 47 of New York 
City, with 490 pupils. A_ residential 
school must make provision for boarding 
and lodging pupils, provide for custody 
of pupils out of the schoolroom, and 
look out for numerous things not essential 
ina day school. If the school is small, 
the overhead charges are almost pro- 
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hibitive, as the principal of any private 
school will tell you. For these and other 
reasons, we may assume that the average 
residential school is larger than the aver- 
age day school. As a matter of fact, the 
average residential school has about 219 
pupils and the average day school about 
36 pupils. 

Let us turn our attention to the increase 
in the population of both types of school 
during the past half century. This will 
give us a much fairer basis for a study 
of the actual and relative growth of day 
schools within this period. 


TABLE II 


Showing the Number and Percentage of 
Pupils in Residential and Day 
Schools for the Deaf 

Number of Pupils Percentage of Pupils 


Resi- Resi- 
dential Day dential Day 


Year Schools Schools Total Schools Schools 
1887 7,463 347 7,810 956 4.4 
1888 7,726 366 8,092 955 4.5 
1889 7,893 353 8,246 958 4.2 
1890 = 8,203 369 8572 95.8 4.2 
1891 8,436 421 8857 95.3 4.7 
1892 7,274 308 7,582 96.0 4.0 
1893 7,585 307 7,892 962 3.8 
1894 8,038 363 8,401 95.7 43 
1895 8,432 429 8861 952 48 
1896 8,697 462 9,159 95.0 5.0 
1897 8,893 438 9,331 95.4 4.6 
1898 9,228 511 9,739 948 5.2 
1899 9,089 645 9,734 93.4 6.6 
1900 9,504 708 10,212 93.1 6.9 
1901 9,884 724 10,608 932 68 
1902 9,808 755 10,563 92.9 7.1 
1903 9,935 844 10,779 922 7.8 
1904 9,986 899 10,885 918 8.2 
1905 9,930 953 10,883 913 8.7 
1906 10,126 1,020 11,146 90.9 9.1 
1907 10,105 1,037 11,142 90.7 9.3 
1908 10,265 1,196 11,461 89.6 10.4 
1909 10,319 1,267 11,586 89.1 10.9 
1910 10,478 1,394 11,872 88.3 11.7 
1911 10,488 1,574 12,062 87.0 13.0 
1912 10,837 1,773 12,610 86.0 14.0 
1913 11,098 1,680 12,788 86.9 13.1 


(Continued on page 377) 








Alice at the Kendall School 


By Grace D. ELy 


SIMPLIFIED dramatic version of 
Alice in Wonderland was played 
in Kendall School in April, 1935, to raise 
money for the school’s Junior Red Cross 
service fund. All the parts were spoken. 
The Duchess’s baby was a rag doll. 
The plates which the cook threw at the 
baby were paper. The Duchess, of course, 
did the crying for the baby. The Hatter 
and the March Hare put the Dormouse 
into a large waste basket standing on the 
floor near the table, the waste basket tak- 
ing the place of the teapot. The throne 
in the trial scene was made by placing 
two small chairs on a kindergarten table 
standing against the wall at the back of 
the stage. The King and Queen occupied 
the chairs, leaving room for the White 
Rabbit and the small soldier to stand on 
the table, one beside the King and the 
other beside the Queen. 

The Tenniel illustrations in the book 
were followed closely in posture, facial 
expression and grouping, but it was not 
possible to copy the costumes exactly. 

All the accessories were made by the 
children, and included crowns for the 
King, Queen and Knave, costumes and 
spears for the two soldiers, the King’s 
sceptre, the Queen’s fan, the Mad Hat- 
ter’s watch, the White Rabbit’s horn and 
watch, the paper hearts to decorate the 
costumes of the King, Queen and Knave. 

One of the rhythm classes gave a part 
of the popular song, “Alice in Wonder- 
land” before the play began, and the 
same air was played on the piano just be- 
fore the curtain rose on the first and last 
The curtain was drawn after 


scenes. 
every scene to indicate a change of place. 
The Play 
Persons 
Alice The Queen of Hearts 
Her Sister The Knave of Hearts 
The White Rabbit The Mad Hatter 
The Duchess The March Hare 
The Cook The Dormouse 


The King of Hearts First Soldier 


Second Soldier 








ALICE AND HER SISTE 


Scenes 


I Alice Falls Asleep 
II The White Rabbit 
IIf The House of the Duchess 
IV The Mad Tea Party 
V The King and Queen 
cession 
VI The Trial 
VII Alice Wakes 


of Hearts; Pro- 


Scene | 

Alice is sitting beside her sister out- 
doors. Alice gets up and yawns. 

ALIcE: I’m getting tired of sitting here. 
She goes around on the other side and 
looks at her sister’s book. 

AticE: That’s not a good book. It 
hasn’t any pictures. She goes back, yawns 
again, sits down. 
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THE WHITE RABBIT LOOKS AT HIS WATCH 


Auice: Oh, I’m so sleepy. 

SisTER: Go to sleep. 

Alice puts her head down on her sis- 
ter’s lap and goes to sleep. 

Scene I] 

Alice comes in looking all around— 
very much surprised to be in Wonder- 
land. 

The White Rabbit hops in. 
out his watch and looks at it. 

Wuite Rassit: Oh, I’m late for the 
party. He drops his gloves and fan and 
hops away. Alice runs and picks them up. 

Auice: The Rabbit dropped his gloves 
and fan. I’ll give them to him. She runs 
ajter him. 


Scene I]] 


The Duchess is holding the baby. The 
baby is crying. The Cook is stirring the 


He takes 
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soup and shaking a pepper shaker. 

Alice comes in. She sneezes. 

Auice: There’s too much pepper in that 
soup. 

The Duchess sneezes, she shakes the 
baby and the baby cries. The Cook throws 
plates at the Duchess and the baby. 


Auice: Oh, please be careful. There 
goes his nose! 
THE Basy: Wow, wow, wow, wow, 


wow, WoW, WOW, WOW, WOW, WOW, WoW, 
wow, WOW, WOW, WoW, wow. 

The Duchess throws the baby to Alice 
and hurries out. Alice catches the baby. 

AticE: Don’t grunt. Don’t be a pig. 
Oh dear! What shall I do with a pig? 

She walks off the other side. 
Scene IV 

The Mad Hatter, March Hare and Dor- 
mouse are sitting at a table. 

Alice comes in. 

ALL: No room! 

AuicE: There’s plenty of room. 

She sits down. 

Marcu Hare: Have some tea? 

Auice: I don’t see any tea. 

Marcu Hare: There isn’t any. 

AuicE: You're not very polite. 

The Mad Hatter takes out his watch and 
looks at it. 

Map Hartrer: It’s wrong. 
not to put butter in it. 

Marcu Hare: It was the best butter. 

Map Hatter: The Dormouse is asleep 
again. 

He pours some tea on its nose. 

Dormouse: Of course, of course. I 
think so, too. (He goes to sleep.) 

Marcu Hare: He’s gone to sleep again. 

The March Hare and the Mad Hatter 
both pinch the Dormouse. He wakes up. 

DormousE: Ow! I wasn’t asleep. | 
heard every word you said. 

Map Hatter: (to Alice) 
more tea.” 

Auice: I haven’t had any. 

Map Harter: I want a clean cup. Let’s 
all move up. 

AuiceE: I’m tired of this tea-party. 

She gets up and walks away, but looks 
back and sees the Mad Hatter and March 


No room! 


I told you 


“Have some 
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Hare trying to put the Dormouse into the 
teapot. 


Scene V 


Alice comes in, looking around. She sees 
@ procession coming and runs to hide 
and watch it. The following enter in the 
order given: The White Rabbit; The 
Small Soldier; the Knave of Hearts; The 
Tall Soldier; The King and Queen; the 
Duchess. 

QUEEN: (to the King) Who is this? 

The King bows and smiles. 

Auice: My name is Alice. 

QueEN: Off with her head! 

Kinc: No, my dear, she is only a child. 

QueEN: Come on, then. 

(Alice walks with the Duchess.) 


Scene V1 

The King and Queen are seated on their 
throne. The White Rabbit stands on one 
side and the Small Soldier on the other. 

The Tall Soldier is guarding the Knave. 
A low table with tarts on it is in front 
o} the throne. 

Alice and the Duchess are sitting on 
one side of the stage. 

The White Rabbit blows his horn. 

Wuite Raspit: The Knave of Hearts 
he stole those tarts. 

Kinc: Did you steal the tarts? 

KnaveE: No, I never. 

The White Rabbit blows his horn. 

Wuite Rassit: Mad Hatter! 

The Mad Hatter comes in, carrying a 
cup in one hand and a slice of bread 
and butter in the other. He is followed 
by the March Hare and the Dormouse, 
who sit on the floor. 

Map Hatter: I haven’t finished my 
tea. 

Kinc: Why haven’t you finished? 

Map Hatter: I’m a poor man. 

Queen: Off with his head. 

Map Hatter: (drops to his knees) I’m 
a poor man. 

Kinc: Take off your hat. 

Map Harter: It isn’t mine. 

Kinc: You may sit down. 

Map Harter: I'd like to finish my tea. 

Kinc: You may go. 
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The Mad Hatter hurries out. 

The White Rabbit blows his horn. 

Waite Rapsit: The Duchess’s Cook. 

The Cook comes in shaking the pepper 
shaker—All sneeze. She goes out. 

The White Rabbit blows his horn. 

Wuite Rassit: Alice! 

Avice: Here. 

Kinc: What do you know about this? 

Auice: Nothing. 

Kinc: Nothing? 

Auice: Nothing. 

QueEN: Off with her head! 

Auice: Who cares for you? 

She steps to the front of the stage. 

AuicE: You're nothing but a pack of 
cards. 


Scene VII 

Alice is sitting beside her sister with 
her head on her sister’s lap. 

SistER: Wake up, Alice dear! What a 
long sleep you’ve had! 

Alice rubs her eyes, yawns, wakes up 
slowly, kisses her sister. 

Auice: Oh, I’ve had such a wonderful 
dream! 

Final Curtain 











THE DUCK POND IN CENTRAL PARK, NEW 
YORK CITY, WITHIN WALKING DISTANCE 
OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER 
SITY, WHERE THE ASSOCIATION’S SUMMER 
SCHOOL WILL BE HELD, JULY 12-AUGUST 20. 
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Some of the Things They Are Doing 
in England 


HE Teacher of the Deaf, the maga- 
Te published at the Royal Institu- 

tion for the Deaf, Derby, England, 
should have a much wider circulation than 
it probably has in this country. Everyone 
who wishes to be well informed in this 
field should read it regularly, for each 
number contains intensely interesting news 
about what is being done for the deaf in 
England. And they are doing things over 
there! The February issue informs us that 
a bill has been presented in the House of 
Commons to lower the compulsory admis- 
sion age of deaf children from seven to 
five. Efforts in this direction have been 
made by teachers of the deaf for some 
years. The permissive age is two! 

During the recent Annual Conference of 
Educational Associations, a public session 
of the National College of Teachers of the 
Deaf was held in the Mechanics Theatre in 
London. Among other speakers, Dr. Phyl- 
lis M. Tookey Kerridge delivered a lec- 
ture entitled “Observations and Experi- 
ments with Deaf Children.” This described 
several years of experiments in the use of 
sound amplifiers in schools for the deaf in 
London. There are about 500 deaf and 
partially deaf children in the London pub- 
lic schools. In the survey under discussion, 
the hearing of each child by air and bone 
conduction was carefully tested with a pure 
tone audiometer. This is an instrument 
which generates electrically notes of dif- 
ferent pitches at various loudnesses, the 
intensities of which are measured physical- 
ly. It is used to find out the softest note of 
a given pitch which a person can hear. 
The survey offered an opportunity to com- 
pare the results of tests with tuning forks, 
voice, pure tone and gramophone audiom- 
eters, 

Sound magnifying apparatus was in- 
stalled in each of the eight schools for 
the deaf in London. Twelve children at a 
time could listen through the headphones. 
It was arranged that only one class in each 


school should use it during the first year, 
and only half the children in the chosen 
class were permitted to wear the head- 
phones. The children were paired as far as 
possible, so as to be approximately equal 
in amount of deafness and in intelligence. 
All the children in the class were taught 
in the same way, but half of them were 
allowed to hear as well as they were able, 
and the others were not. None of the teach- 
ers had been prepared by any special train- 
ing in amplifier work. To many of the 
children the sensation of hearing was en- 
tirely new, but, in the regulations for the 
experiment, it was agreed upon that they 
were not to have individual help in sound 
interpretation. This made the experiments 
far more difficult, but it also made the re- 
sults more convincing. 

Of the 48 children in the experiment, 
about half were born deaf, one fifth were 
deaf from otitis, mostly starting in infancy, 
one tenth from other diseases, and one fifth 
from unknown causes. The ages ranged 
from 7 to 16 years. They are all in schools 
for the “deaf,” none among the “partially 
deaf.” Six children could hear the human 
voice a few feet away from them; 28 could 
hear a loud voice within a few inches of 
their ear, but some of these could only 
recognize vowels, and others had no dis- 
crimination of speech components at all; 
14 were said to have no hearing for speech, 
but some hearing could be detected with a 
pure tone audiometer. 

By the end of the experimental year the 
children could be divided (somewhat ar- 
bitrarily) into four groups, according to 
the amount of benefit they had derived 
from the use of magnified sounds. Forty- 
four per cent had derived considerable 
benefit; 19 per cent had derived some ben- 
efit; 16.5 per cent had derived appreciation 
of rhythm in speech, with educational bene- 
fit; and 8 per cent had derived apprecia- 
tion of rhythm without educational benefit. 
Only 12.5 per cent had not received bene- 
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fit. The histories of some of the children 
who had derived “considerable benefit” 
show such remarkable gains that they have 
been converted educationally from the 
“deaf” to the “partially deaf” type of 
pupil. 

Dr. Kerridge stated that in a general way 
it may be concluded that any child who 
has hearing detectable with the voice, even 
if only for vowels shouted close to his ear, 
may be expected to improve in speech in 


time if he is helped to hear by the magnifi- .« 


cation of sound. Some whose hearing can 
be detected only by instrumental tests will 
also improve. Hence, she concludes, prob- 
ably three quarters of the children in Lon- 
don schools for the deaf would benefit 
from the educational use of sound ampli- 
fiers at least in speech and many of them 
in several other ways as well. 

In the discussion that followed Dr. Ker- 
ridge’s address, she answered many ques- 
tions in regard to the effect of amplifica- 
tion on the hearing. Asked if it were really 
a matter of stimulating what hearing was 
already there, Dr. Kerridge said it was a 
training of the mind to use the ear. She 
thought that “stimulating” was rather an 
unfortunate word. 

Asked whether she had done any work 
with the adult hard of hearing, Dr. Ker- 
ridge replied that her idea was to work on 
adults and obtain data to be later applied 


to children. She has had built a calibrated | 


speech filter, suitable for cases of high tone 
deafness. She has been collecting suitable 
adults, “mostly doctors and doctors’ rela- 
tives,” and she plans to ask them to “come 
and bring their wives and adjust the filter 
until they say the wife’s voice sounds nat- 
ural and then see how the chosen curve fits 
in with the audiogram.” This, she thinks, 
will aid her greatly in adjusting instru- 
ments to the needs of children. 

Dr. Kerridge has made a complete re- 
port of her experiments to the Medical 
Research Council. This has been pub- 
lished in a book of 137 pages, printed by 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office, and en- 
titled “Hearing and Speech in School 
Children.” Writing of it in the April 
Teacher of the Deaf, Mr. G. Sibley Hay- 


cock says, 
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“Dr. Kerridge is to be congratulated 
on having produced a volume of outstand- 
ing merit. . . . The facts are well-arranged 
and analysed with scientific skill; and on 
the data presented, the inferences drawn 
are reasonably sound. Inevitably it will 
influence and guide subsequent investiga- 
tions of a similar nature which it is 
hoped will be undertaken at not very 
distant dates in other parts of the coun- 
a 

Mr. Haycock’s summing up of the re- 
sults of Dr. Kerridge’s investigations is 
very much to the point: 

“Hearing perception and the mental 
power of distinguishing between different 
speech sounds are not synonymous. There 
may be consciousness of auditory stimula- 
tion without mental differentiation of 
sounds; and there may be differentiation 
of sounds without interpretation, that is, 
without the mind’s apprehension of their 
meaning. 

“The intellectual vitality of the child 
has to perform an act of mental alchemy, 
to transmute the physical into the psycho- 
logical, the sensory into the ideational. 
The child’s powers of mental interpreta- 
tion constitute one of the main factors on 
which the educational value of speech 
amplification depends.” 

In regard to the first part of Dr. Ker- 
ridge’s report, which deals with tests of 
“The Amount of Hearing and the De- 
velopment of Speech,” Mr. Haycock says, 

“The chapter on Proficiency in Speech 
is a particularly important one for prac- 
tical teachers. ... We are told that ‘the 
final product of the speech of the pupils 
varies greatly and depends on many fac- 
tors, but only three factors are named 
and these are: (1) the intelligence of the 
child; (2) the age of onset of the deaf- 
ness; (3) the amount of hearing. The im- 
portance of each of these factors is dis- 
cussed and their influence on proficiency 
is illustrated by means of figures... . It 
may be pointed out that the above men- 
tioned three factors . . . are all provided 
by the children. But success at school 


(Continued on page 378) 
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A Nineteenth Century Educator 


And His Interest in the Deaf Blind 


By A. Farrar 


HE name oi Dr. Francis Lieber is 
T pasas known to the present genera- 
tion of readers of this Review. But 
as a writer on legal and political science 
and education, he was well known in lit- 
erary circles in the United States and Can- 
ada during the first three quarters of the 
nineteenth century. Born in Berlin in 
1800, Dr. Lieber gained the degree of Ph.D. 
at the University of Jena. Owing to trouble 
with the German authorities, he went to 
England in 1820, eventually arriving at 
Boston the following year to take charge 
of a gymnasium there, and in 1835 he was 
appointed to the chair of history and po- 
litical economy in South Carolina College. 
After thirty years spent in literary work, 
including originating and carrying through 
the “Encyclopaedia Americana,” he was 
appointed to a chair in Columbia College, 
New York, in 1857, and in 1865 was 
transferred to the law school, where he 
passed the remainder of his life until his 
death in 1872. One of his sons was Judge 
Advocate General of the United States. 
Among Dr. Lieber’s many interests was 
the psychological side of the education of 
the deaf, and more particularly of the deaf 
blind as exemplified in Laura Bridgman, 
the celebrated blind deaf-mute lady. One 
of his earliest writings was “A Lecture on 
the Origin and Development of the First 
Constituents of Civilization,” printed in 
1845. It contains a passage which is worth 
quoting in full: “On the other hand, it 
must be admitted as a striking fact, that 
those blind deaf-mutes, or as you will per- 
mit me at once to call them for convenience 
sake—those blindsurds, who of late have 
attracted so much and just attention, Laura 
Bridgman and Oliver Caswell at Boston, 
Julia Brace in Connecticut, Anna Temmer- 
mans at Bruges, James Mitchell at Nairn in 
Scotland, and many others—that all these 
unfortunate beings who from earliest in- 
fancy were enveloped in lasting darkness 


and stillness, shut out from all communion 
with the world, show the practical charac- 
teristics which I have enumerated (i. e. of 
savage races) so far as their privation of 
the senses admits of them. Every blind. 
surd shows a decided consciousness of 
Mine and Thine, and a consequent percep: 
tion of the value of exchange. They 
deeply blush if detected in filching. All 
show a decided sense of decorum; a con- 
sciousness of right and wrong, and resent- 
ment at injustice; all willingly acknowl- 
edge superiors, even among themselves, 
which latter is at least the case in the only 
instance in which, to my knowledge, two 
blind-surds have been brought in contact, 
namely Laura Bridgman and Oliver Cas- 
well. All have shown the internal neces- 
sity of language, which promptly mani- 
fested itself so soon as ingenuity and wis- 
dom had contrived the means of breaking 
through the thick walls which kept their 
souls immured and of establishing a bridge 
of communion with the outer world.” 

Dr. Lieber’s next contribution to the sub- 
ject was a paper entitled, “On the Vocal 
Sounds of Laura Bridgman, the Blind 
Deaf-Mute at Boston; Compared with the 
Elements of Phonetic Language,” consist- 
ing of thirty-two quarto pages and one 
plate reproducing in facsimile a letter of 
Laura’s. It is included in “Smithsonian 
Contributions to Knowledge,” Washington, 
1851, Volume II. The following is an ex- 
tract: “I have always read with attention 
the annual reports of Dr. Howe on the edu- 
cation of this most interesting being, by 
which he has already acquired imperish- 
able renown in both hemispheres. From 
year to year I have been in the habit of 
visiting Laura and her sagacious teachers, 
who, as every one is aware, have succeeded 
in giving language, the power of verbal 
thought, and the means of intellectual and 
moral development, to a being who seemed 
to be shut up within the loneliest prison- 
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house that our minds can conceive of; ap- 
parently walled ‘up, without one means of 
communion with the world, and possessed 
only of one solitary channel of distinct 
perception—the confined sense of touch. 
At length I passed three entire months in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Laura, 
saw and observed her daily, while every 
possible facility was extended to me by Dr. 
Howe and his assistant teachers. Among 
other things, I paid attention to her vocal 
sounds.” 

Then follows a long and elaborate de- 
scription and analysis of the sounds uttered 
by Laura Bridgman, with special reference 
to the origin of language on which Dr. 
Lieber had written in 1845 in the lecture 
already mentioned. He concludes his pa- 
per with the following anecdote: “When 
the whole of this paper had been written 
many months, I read in the eighteenth re- 
port to the trustees of the Perkins Institu- 
tion for the Blind, Boston, 1850, that Laura 
often says, in the fullness of her heart, ‘I 
am so glad I have been created.’ This 
psalm of gratitude, poured forth by her 
whom we pity as the loneliest of mortals— 
this hymn of rejoicing in the possession of 
life—expresses infinitely more strongly 
and loudly what Dr. Howe has done for 
her than any praise of others could do.” 

To the foregoing quotations I will add 
extracts from two letters from Perry’s 
“Life and Letters of Francis Lieber,” 18872. 
In the first, to his wife, dated February, 
1845, Dr. Lieber says: “During Howe’s 
absence people had undertaken to instruct 
Laura Bridgman in the doctrine of the 
Trinity and salvation. She had come her- 
self to the idea of God as the Rain-maker, 
just as early tribes have done. They told 
her that Christ lived long, long ago, and 
that He is the Lamb of God, when she, hav- 
ing hardly any idea of metaphorical lan- 
guage, quickly asked why He had not be- 
come a sheep by this time. She is much 
grown, and hardly leaves upon one any 
more the impression of the being she is. 
Indeed, in her presence one must remind 
one’s self that she is the deaf, dumb, blind, 
and useless girl, for she does not. She con- 
tinues to be proud of every new word and 
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idea she acquires, and brings them in for 
some days when she possibly can.” 


In the second letter, to Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, dated April, 1845, Dr. Lieber says: 
Madame de Savigny, wife of the celebrated 
civilian, was deeply interested in my ac- 
count of Laura and Howe, and made me 
promise to send the next Report. . . . Lav- 
ra’s letters are precisely in the style, though 
still more childish, of the letters of my 
youngest boy, eight years old—these short 
and abrupt sentences which also belong to 
the earliest periods. Oliver Caswell, how- 
ever, writes positively Chinese,—and I have 
always said the Chinese are children grown 
old, very old. The basis of their language 
is childishness, that of their art puerility; 
yet these once settled, they were very much 
developed in their way.” 

In his correspondence Dr. Lieber shows 
a good deal of dry humour, which he also 
appreciated in others, as witness the fol- 
lowing passage in a letter to his wife dated 
July, 1843, in which, referring to a visit 
of Dr. Howe to London, he says: “Sydney 
Smith (the celebrated English divine and 
wit) gave a dinner to Dr. Howe, and when 
he entered, said, ‘Gentlemen, Prometheus!’ 
alluding to Howe’s giving a soul to Laura 
Bridgman.” 

Dr. Lieber knew Charles Dickens’ 
‘American Notes,” which it will be remem- 
bered includes an account of a visit to 
Laura Bridgman. When asked by a corre- 
spondent how he liked them, Dr. Lieber 
replied: “I thought them poor fiddling by 
a fine flute player. I never knew a more 
saucy dedication, ‘To his friends who can 
bear to hear the truth’.” Many of Dickens’ 
countrymen will agree with this estimate 
of him! 

Had Dr. Lieber been born fifty years 
later, it is interesting to speculate what he 
would have thought and said of Helen 
Keller. 


Epiror’s Note: Anything written by Mr. 
Farrar is of interest to all who are concerned 
with the education of the deaf. It is a pleasure 
to announce that he has prepared a short auto 
biographical sketch which will appear in a forth 
coming issue of the Vorta Review. 
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Eurythmics 


By Mary R. Van NEst 


of what is known as Eurythmics has 

been carried on at the Lexington 
School, and while this work is still at an 
experimental stage, those who have at heart 
the improvement of speech for the deaf 
(and what reader of the Votta REVIEW 
has not?) may be interested in knowing 
what is being attempted and how the speech 
lessons in the class room are correlated with 
those in rhythm and gymnastics. 

It is well known that stammerers and 
stutterers are helped by exercises which re- 
lax the muscles, and when the teacher of 
Physical Education at the Lexington School 
suggested that some of the constriction 
which is found in voices of our deaf pupils 
might be eliminated if they were thinking 
more about the movement of their hands 
and feet and less about their voices, the 
idea seemed sound, and a program of 
Eurythmics was begun. Eurythmics is a 
combination of speech and rhythmic move- 
ments, and it was her belief that a more 
natural, fluent speech pattern, as well as a 
less constricted voice, would result if speech 
exercises and muscular exercises were car- 
ried on simultaneously. As a hearing child 
converses with a companion in a relaxed, 
natural tone, while he walks along the 
street and while he plays, so, it was hoped, 
the deaf child could be trained to use his 
voice while moving about. 


Used with Children of All Ages 


This Eurythmics program is being used 
with all classes, from the youngest begin- 
ning pupils of five up to and including the 
groups of fourteen and fifteen years old. 
The classes are conducted jointly by the 
gymnastic and rhythm teachers and are 
held for twenty-minute periods once a week. 
Later we hope to devote more time to this 
work. 

The very young children are expected to 
use their voices only with such syllables 
as la(r), ba(r), boo, or any others which 
they have been taught in their speech classes 


Fir the past few months, a program 


and with which they are thoroughly famil- 
iar. In the Eurythmics period, these syl- 
lables are first said to music as the pupils 
stand around the piano and feel the vibra- 
tion, and later repeated while they are 
running or skipping about the room. While 
following their teacher in these gymnastics, 
they become so interested that their atten- 
tion is directed temporarily away from 
their voices, and so great is their enjoyment 
in the rhythmic exercises and games which 
they learn, that their tones have a pleasing 
and natural quality. Exercises with scarfs 
work like a charm with the baby classes. 
Tied and dyed scarfs about a yard long 
and a foot wide were made in the Voca- 
tional School; and they offer unlimited 
possibilities for interpretations such as 
“The Wind,” “Fairies,” “Elves,” “Brown- 
ies,” etc. Another activity which is a favor- 
ite is imitating animals. One section of a 
book called “Come and Caper,” by Whit- 
lock, is called “Animal Antics” and com- 
prises music by such composers as Tchai- 
kowsky, Mendelssohn, Schubert, and Schu- 
mann, to which the children give animal 
actions for elephants, bears, monkeys, seals, 
camels, and rabbits. Some of the singing 
games and dances which have been used 
successfully with small children are: Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush; Let Your 
Feet Go Tramp, Tramp; How d’ do My 
Partner; London Bridge is Falling Down; 
Did You Ever See A Lassie; and Looby 
Loo. 

With classes of older pupils, the lesson 
plan is the same: feeling vibration at the 
piano, counting and beating out the time, 
and deciding whether skip, gallop, accented 
run, walk, or step and slide music has been 
played. As the rhythms are done away 
from the piano, the counting is continued, 
so that voice is being used all through the 
period. The music for some of the above 
mentioned rhythms has been put on charts, 
and our pupils are trained to follow 


(Continued on page 373) 
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Retirement of Director Hansen 


Translated and Digested by Mary Ufer from an article in Effata, a Danish Publication 


N the 18th of January, 1937, Direc- 
() tor Hansen, of the school for the 

deaf at Nyborg, reached the ripe age 
of seventy years. According to the Labor 
Law which sets the age limit for work at 
seventy, he will be obliged to retire. For 
45 years, he has faithfully served the 
school, first as teacher, then as inspector, 
and, since 1909, for a period of 28 years 
as director. With complete love and devo- 
tion, he has given a lifetime of a strong 
man’s concentrated energy exclusively to 
this work. 

Son of a miller, he was born on the 
island of Fuen at Skaarup, a hamlet close 
by Svenborg, which, during the period of 
sailing vessels, was one of the centers of 
the Danish merchant marine. Quite nat- 
urally, with all a lively boy’s interest in the 
sea, he cherished the dream of becoming a 
sailor. However, a cruise to Prussia as 
cabin boy and cook on a small schooner in 
which the one cabin contained both sleep- 
ing bunks and kitchen, cured him of the 
illusion that life on the sea was one gay ad- 
venture, with long leaves ashore in distant 
foreign ports set in scenes of oriental splen- 
dor. On his return he veered completely 
around and entered as pupil the Seminar of 
Skaarup, a training school for teachers: 
From here, he was graduated in 1889. How- 
ever, a pull toward the sea and foreign 
shores remained deeply buried in his con- 
sciousness, and impelled him toward many 
cruises up and down Nyborg Fiord in a 
sail boat and many journeys to foreign 
lands, among others, one to the United 
States. 

He obtained a position at once after his 
graduation, and was the youngest teacher 
in the Royal or State School for the Deaf 
and Dumb, which had replaced Joh. Kel- 
ler’s private school in Copenhagen and had 
been moved to Nyborg. Very soon, because 
of his strong personality, his vital interest 
in the difficult problem of teaching speech 
to the deaf, his persistence in this work, and 
his inborn talent for teaching, he attained 





ANDERS HANSEN 


to definite leadership among the group of 
teachers with whom he worked. He was a 
practical man as well as a theorist, proving 
and testing his methods by actual achieve- 
ment. In 1904, he replaced inspector Hjal- 
mar Keller, who was promoted te director- 
ship in Fredericia, and when, upon Keller's 
death, Director Forchhammer succeeded 
him, Mr. Hansen replaced Mr. Forchham- 
mer as Director of the Nyborg School. 
Director Hansen has always spoken with 
great reserve and modesty of his own 
achievements, waiting for time to prove 
their worth; but upon the occasion of his 
retirement he could not escape the unani- 
mous expression of admiration and devo- 
tion from his fellow teachers and from 
his many students by this time scattered 
all over the country. Every one of them 
testified to his rare talent, his honest and 
straightforward attack of his problems, 
his search for the best methods, and his 


(Continued on page 379) 
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ERE it is, June again! Beautiful 
H month of roses and cherries and 

school-closings, with children and 
teachers looking forward to rest well 
earned. 

Holidays of the month, birthdays and 
anniversaries, sink in importance as the 
big event of the school year approaches— 
the closing exercises. In advanced classes 
only a few special days can be observed, 
or even noted. 

The birthday of John Masefield, Eng- 
lish poet, is June Ist (1875). June 3rd 
is the birthday of Jefferson Davis (1809- 
1889). Older boys wll be interested in the 
birthday of George Stephenson, who in- 
vented the locomotive in 1825 (1781- 
1848). If your school includes any small 
Chinese children, the Dragon Boat Fes- 
tival on June 10th might prove interest- 
ing. In China, this is observed with boat 
races and water sports, the boats being 
decorated with dragons. June 14th, Flag 
Day. anniversary of the day in 1777 on 
which the Continental Congress formally 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the flag 
of the United States, deserves commemor- 
ating, no matter how busy you may be 
with preparations for closing exercises. 
My own experience with deaf young peo- 
ple has been that their love for the flag 
doesn’t need stimulating as much as their 
ideas of flag etiquette need educating. One 
of my little girls arrived in school with 
her curly hair bound round with a folded 
silk flag, and she had no inkling she was 
lacking in respect. Stories of brave sol- 


diers who lost their lives carrying the flag 
are a help in this connection. 

As for the Big Event of the month, we 
agree with our own school superintendent, 
who maintains that this is the big day of 
the graduating class, and that they should 
be allowed to plan their festivities, and be 
consulted about the time, the flowers, the 
speeches, and so on. 

There is an especial thrill about this 
commencement to me, because I taught 
all but one of the students in the graduat- 
ing class. They were children then, who 
had to be consoled when they were home- 
sick, and comforted after a trip to the 
dentist, and rewarded with high praise 
when they finally mastered their addition 
and subtraction combinations. 

On Arbor Day I saw these boys and 
girls again, standing silent and self pos- 
sessed, doing the honors, making brief 
speeches as their class tree was planted, 
and I marvelled. Could these intelligent, 
capable young people be the wild, lovable 
hoodlums I had adored and tried to 
teach? Can school do all that for little 
deaf children? The lump in my throat 
almost choked me, as Jake, class _presi- 
dent, introduced a former principal, and 
with calm dignity made a little speech 
of tribute to her, to whom the tree was 
dedicated. 

A Fair Chance? 

Yes, these boys and girls are full of 
hope and confidence now, proud of their 
accomplishments, eager to use them in the 
outside world. 
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Will they get a chance to use them? A 
fair chance? 

Are they adequately equipped to cope 
with conditions in this present world 
of ocean airways and sit-down strikes and 
streamlined trains and supreme court con- 
troversies? Have we contrived that they 
met a sufficient variety of life situations? 
Will they be integrated personalities? 

As I stared admiringly at those graduat- 
ing girls and boys, | remembered a recent 
address of Kilpatrick’s, when he talked 
to our big city-wide group of teachers; 
and if I remember rightly he said some- 
thing like this: 

Integration should be of the child him- 
self, and it should be along three lines: 

1. that he may be a well integrated 
and adjusted personality 

2. that his knowledges, skills, etc., may 
be so well combined that he will 
have efficient command of his own 
resources. 

3. that as an individual he may be 
effectively integrated into, effectively 
related to his social and cultural 
environment. 

Thinking of this, I looked at those 
former pupils of mine, and wondered 
about them. Enrico is deaf and lame. 
His father lives up in the country, some- 
where, a Dago to the local people. Will 
Enrico fit in at home? Will his plucky 


good humor, his dogged will, keep him’ 


learning things he will need to know, 
ignoring his handicaps, if he is to get 
along with the neighbors and his foreign- 
born father and future employers? 
Hallie, a pale, pretty girl, whose in- 
tense desire to learn everything at once 
used to amuse us teachers of younger 
children, has carried her zeal for learning 
right on into the advanced department, 
they tell me. Hallie is an only child, and 
her father and mother will give her plenty 
of affection, and she need not worry about 
food and bed. Nor need Jane, whose 
father is one of our wealthiest parents. 
But will the two girls be able to accept 
responsibilities? Will they be adequate 
in emergencies? Will their social life be 
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varied and interesting enough to keep their 
school-awakened minds from starving? | 
hope so. 

Jake lives in my own city, and not 
many miles from my home. I see him, 
sometimes, summer evenings, with his big 
noisy family of brothers and sisters, as 
they go out in search of eats or amuse- 
ment. I don’t need to worry about Jake, 
as far as fitting in his environment is con- 
cerned. But if intelligent acting or think- 
ing is necessary to an individual’s success- 
ful living, and Kilpatrick says it is, will 
Jake be successful? He was such a harum 
scarum monkey in my class! And yet, in 
the tree planting ceremonies, Jake made 
a gracious speech, and proved entirely 
able to tell dignitaries and classmates 
when to pick up the spade and throw 
earth on the tree. If, as Kilpatrick says, 
meeting a sufficient variety of life situa- 
tions makes young people accept respon- 
sibilities, and translate thought into action 
more and more efficiently, as they grow 
older, Jake will win out. There will be 
plenty of experiences for Jake, with that 
big family of Irish Americans around 
him. 


Translating Thought into Action 


If acting on thinking is the practical 
way of dealing with life’s affairs—and 
Kilpatrick told us it was—I need not 
worry about Armando and Bert, the two 
I loved best of all those children. Well 
did I remember, as I watched the young 
tree planters, the day I lamented because 
my old schoolroom table was too small 
and cramped for our number games and 
the significant looks exchanged between 
Armando and Bert, who were learning 
woodworking. 

A few days later those two small boys 
came into school proudly carrying 4 
wobbly table, which they had put together 
and painted bright blue as a surprise for 
me. We used that table all term, with 
teacher’s teeth chattering sometimes, when 
one of her especial treasures was resting 
temporarily on its rickety top, but it never 
caved in till June. 
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If Bert and Armando can take care of 
their own needs in life, and the needs of 
those around them, as well as they took 
care of that need of mine I needn’t worry 
about their being effectively related to 
their environments. 

The little class tree is growing sturdily 
away, a few weeks after it was planted. 
May our young graduates grow and be 
sturdy, too. Success to them all, and God 
bless them. 


Convention News 


Little Rena Rank’n File 

And Algernon Ree Tention 

And Mrs. Smith and Mr. Smith 

Are going to the convention. 

Their car will gobble up the miles, 

For it is their intention 

To burn the roads and save their dough, 
To use at the convention. 


In a Deaf Child’s World 


In accordance with numerous requests 
from those who enjoyed two previous 
glimpses of a primary teacher’s notebook, 
she has been persuaded to let us see an- 
other page. 

Tragedy as Related in Jimmy’s News 

“Russell looked nothing. A bee came 
to see Russell. Russell looked nothing. 
The bee sat on Russell’s back. Russell 
looked nothing. The bee bit Russell. 
Russell jumped and screamed very hard. 
The bee went home.” 

New Version 

The children told me Miss T———’s class 
sang a new song in chapel, a very fine, 
good, loud-noise song, “Artemicising.” Not 
recognizing any such song on the school 
list, I consulted Miss T——, who told me 
her class sang “America,” and what my 
small pupils had been giving me was 
their lip reading of “Of Thee I sing!” 
Accident 

The girls took a long walk with a care- 
taker, and when they told me about it 
later they said, “We stepped on some 
stones in the water. Betty’s foot offed the 
stone. She woke up!” 

View 
Molly went to her mountain home for 
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spring vacation. She told me about a 
climb she had, which she evidently liked: 
“I took a long walk up. I saw the small 
houses and small river. I saw the small 
trees. I looked at the small houses and 
river again. I liked to look at them.” 
Insomnia 

Francis was staring at the fat doll with 
big painted wide-open eyes, that sits on 
the window sill all day. “What are you 
thinking about, Francis?” I inquired, and 
he remarked, “The doll never sleep!” 
Caution 

Bobby had shared in the other chil- 
dren’s birthday parties, but as the date 
of his birthday drew near, and the chil- 
dren began to ask about his party, he told 
them frankly he would wait till his next 
week end at home. 

“Why?” everybody demanded, and 
Bobby replied calmly, “I do not want 
party in school. Too many the children. 
Too few the cake!” 

Self Test for Teachers 

Do you know what these little deaf 
children meant? 

1. Molly said her sister had a new 

“horse suit.” 

2. Dorothy told us she went to Atlan- 
tic City and got home “very night.” 
Peter said his mother bought “mouse 
butter.” 

4. Mary wrote on the blackboard, “I 

hope not maybe it will rain.” 

5. Bob said, “I gave the boys cakes. I 

welcomed them.” 

6. Bill wrote, “They gave me happy 

for birthday.” 

7. Dot said, “I caught a shower.” 

Of course yeu know all the answers 
as well as we do. but here they are any- 
way. 


ad 


1. riding clothes. 

2. late at night. 

3. soft cheese. 

4. I hope it will be clear, but have my 
doubts. 

5. I told them they were welcome. 


6. They wished me a happy birthday. 
7. I got a shower, after gym, before 
another girl beat me to it. 
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Convention News 


Miss Prudence Do-it Better 
Will soon retire on pension, 
Still the best teacher in her school, 
She’s going to the convention. 
With twenty note-books in her bag, 
A dress of no pretension, 
And last year’s coat and last year’s hat, 
She’s going to the convention. 


One Way to Teach Train Time 


(Miss C. T———— has requested that 
the teacher consulted about how to teach 
time should go on and tell how she 
teaches train time.) 

Of course, you will not attempt to teach 
train time until every pupil is accurate in 
telling you what time it is whenever you 
ask him. If he is plunged into train 
time while there is any slight confusion in 
his mind concerning ten minutes of six 
or thirteen minutes of four, he is going 
to have complete bewilderment when he 
Even 
the children who are proficient sometimes 
do the most absurd things when they start 
railroad time, managing to mix themselves 
up, and to forget what they had learned. 

The difficulty, as every experienced 
teacher knows, is that the child has 
counted backward to say “twenty minutes 
of seven,” etc., looking forward to the 
next hour. 
The child has to reverse the process he 
has already learned for the left hand side 
of the clock-face. Six forty-five is a quar- 
ter of seven. 

For this reason, in starting train time, 
I always keep the two “times” side by 
side, never calling for one without check- 
ing with the other. Long experience has 
taught me that the child who seems to be 
learning the new train time with the great- 
est of ease may be mixing himself so that 
he will have trouble in recalling such 
easy “times” as half-past twelve, or ten 
minutes of eleven. 

As the right hand side of the clock-face 
is easier, start with this. Bring a time 
table to school with you that morning, 
and show it to the pupils. 


tries to struggle with train time. 


Railroad time is all after time. 
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Show them 2:15 on the school clock- 
face. Write it on the blackboard. Let 
some child write “a quarter after two” 
underneath. Then let other children show 
you as you say (and write) 3:10, 4:25, 
5:30, 6:05, etc. Then let some child play 
teacher, but be sure to have the social 
time as well as the railroad time, written, 
after each child has shown it on the clock 
face. 

2. Hang the school clock-face on the 
blackboard. Divide the class in half. Let 
a child from each side come up and write 
the time, or train time, as you show it on 
the clock-face, one side of the class writ- 
ing the time, the other the train time. 
Keep score, and change sides frequently, 
so that each child will get practice in 
writing both, and so that if anybody 
makes a mistake he can see the correct 
version. 

3. Hand out the little clock-faces. Let 
the children “set the clocks,” and put 
them on the table. Then each child takes 
one, goes to the backboard and writes 
Time: (giving the time shown on the 
clock-face) ; Train time: (giving the train 
time shown). 

4. Have this as an oral exercise. 

About now you will have trouble with 
the youngsters trying to tell you the train 
time on the left side of the school clock. 
Unless you have an unusually gifted 
group, they will all be wrong. If so, 
just tell them they almost know that, and 
you will tell them soon, but they must 
wait. Then change the subject. The 
quicker the better for you and for them! 

When they are all sure of what you 
have taught so far, and I mean all, for a 
few children who are mixed can mix the 
whole class at this stage, go on and teach 
12:45. The pupils can see this is their 
old friend, a quarter of one. It won’t be 
so difficult for them as 10:50, 6:40, etc. 

Proceed in the same way as you did 
with the right hand side of the clock, but 
with caution. 

Letting all the children draw big clock- 
faces on the blackboard and show you 
any time and train time they wish, is 4 
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good way for them to practice and for 
you to keep check. 

For that child who, in spite of all your 
care, is writing below his clock-face 

Time: twenty-five minutes of four 

Train time: 4:35, 

I have found it best to write both time and 
railroad time, for a day or two, and let 
him “show me.” He gets on to the new 
scheme of things, sooner or later, and 
doesn’t feel the chagrin he would, and 
the sense of failure, if ‘you said, “No. 
That is wrong!” A child whose parents 
have tried to teach train time at home is 
usually the one who contrives to puzzle 
himself. This child is all too likely to 
be discouraged when he finds he cannot 
do what his not-previously-mixed class- 
mates are doing so nicely. Cheering him 
on, when occasionally he gets it right, and 
working with him and the old clock-face 
for five minute periods while the others 
do written lessons get better results. At 
least they do for me. 

One more suggestion. The children are 
so proud of their new accomplishment 
that they are likely to use it entirely. It 
is necessary to impress upon them that 
social time is what we use all day long, 
that saying, “I went to bed last night at 
eight forty-six,” or “I was late for dinner. 
I got in the dining room at 1:01,” is ab- 
surd. Emphasize the fact that train time 
is to keep people from being late for 
trains and theatre and movies and base- 
ball games, but that parties and breakfast 
and playing outdoors and going to the 
store arrange themselves according to so- 
cial time. Spare yourself the agony this 
teacher felt when, before important visit- 
ors, one of the children shouted proudly, 
“Last night at 7:37 we did not go to the 
show!” 

Convention News 

Professor John A. Thority 


Wise, with no condescension, 

Will wander round, a kind old soul, 
Whose books all critics mention. 
Results of years of slavish toil 

Are yours for mere attention. 

So listen when he makes his speech. 
He’s going to the convention. 
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Convention News 
Miss Evelun Got-Rhythum 


Has told us her intention 
Of packing up her lovely frocks 
And going to the convention. 
She’ll take a sports ensemble, 
Five dance frocks, need I mention? 
Silk stockings, shoes, and three chapeaux 
She’s going to the convention! 


Teachers Tell Me That 


| 
The game, Pick-Up-Sticks, helps deaf 
children understand the difference between 
the verbs “picked” and “picked up.” An- 
other aid is having the pupils draw pic- 
tures of children (animated sticks do for 
the children) picking cherries, flowers, 
etc., and picking up things. Of course, 
if you can run outdoors when you please 
and pick violets, buttercups and daisies, 
and if you have time enough to make 
capital of every piece of crayon and 
eraser dropped all day long, your pupils 
will not have any difficulty with these 
words. 
II 
The new weekly, Life, properly cen- 
sored, is far more interesting to young 
deaf pupils than the juvenile papers about 
current events. Children don’t have to 
be coaxed to read Life. They snatch the 
new copy from the reading table as soon 
as teacher puts it there, and contentedly 
read copies six weeks old. Why? Prob- 
ably because the pictures make it all so 
plain that the printing underneath is com- 
prehended and enjoyed. 
Ill 
The boy whose awkwardness embar- 
rassed him and others in a social situa- 
tion will welcome a little coaching con- 
cerning “next time,” if his teacher uses 
that opportunity to have a practical les- 
son in etiquette. Recently, a boy in our 
school stood like a clam when his parents 
arrived unexpectedly. Whether it was the 
shock of seeing them or the usual shyness 
of deaf children that was to blame, the 
visit was anything but pleasant, and the 
teacher next morning had a practice les- 
(Continued on page 373) 
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The Parents Talk it Over 


Foreword 


IX “roundabouts” are now circulat- 
S ing among the members of the 

Volta Bureau’s correspondence club 
for parents. When the letters return to 
the office, they are opened eagerly, and 
usually they are so interesting that the 
person who opens the package drops 
everything and sits right down to read the 
letters through. These accounts of deaf 
children, written by mothers in widely 
separated sections of the country, in large 
cities, in small towns, on farms, at lonely 
gas stations in far places, are so filled 
with courage, spirit, humor, intelligence, 
and brave expectancy, that it is difficult 
to chose brief extracts for publication. 
The following have been received recently. 


Good Suggestions for Beginners 


Yes, I will miss my old friends in 
Group I very much indeed, but these new 
friends sound so interesting that I’m more 
than eager to hear from them! Mrs. R., 
I enjoyed your husband’s letter in the 
Votta Review. My husband pokes fun 
at my interest in the Roundabout but I 
notice he devours it all pretty thoroughly 
himself! 

Mrs. S., it sounds to me as if you had’ 
some very excellent material to work on: 
an interested little boy. I found Mr. 
Wright’s correspondence course a won- 
derful help in preschool training. But if 
you can’t manage that, then ask some 
well trained kindergarten teacher to help 
you select materials which are suitable to 
his age and interests, and with which he 
can do things. Strangely enough, these 
sense training materials hold the child’s 
interest much longer than toys—perhaps 
because they give a challenge and offer 
accomplishment. You'll be surprised what 
a satisfactory effect it has on behavior in 
general. 

Have you ever played with him at 
matching colors? Give him three skeins 


of yarn, red, yellow, and blue. Have 
three matching ones yourself. Hold up 
the red. Say “red.” And have him hold 
up his red skein. If you want it to be 
more exciting, hold them behind you and 
bring out one for him to match while your 
eyes are closed. Imagine your delight 
when you open them and find “two blue” 
skeins in your hand. To hold a baby’s 
interest you’ve got to make the game sur- 
prising or mysterious or hilarious! All 
deaf babies, like other babies, love to 
laugh; and it’s good for their voices, by 
the way. “Follow the Leader” is a good 
game and can be played while you dust 
or set the table (which is an advantage 
if you happen to be a busy person!) The 
attention span of a three-year-old is a 
matter of minutes—so be ready to grab 
them whenever there’s an opportunity. 
Johnita wasn’t interested in books at that 
age, either—much to my despair. 

And first, last, and always talk, talk, 
and talk, and TALK to your little boy. 

I’m most grateful for the article by 
Margaret Scyster. It’s a dandy measuring 
rod—and not too discouraging. If we 
can just keep going perhaps Johnita won't 
be too far behind when I finally manage 
to get her into a proper school. 


Language Always a Problem 


Language is our big problem now. 0, 
dear, I thought last year, “if she ever 
takes an interest in her own vocabulary 
Ill be happy,” and now she practices 
words she really wants to learn (like 
“potato,” for instance, which she said at 
least twenty times in succession one eve- 
ning so as not to forget), only to be faced 
with sentence construction—and here I 
can’t even remember the correct conjuga- 
tion of the simplest verbs! 

She has number work, penmanship, 
some written work (composition) and 
word building at school, and the practice 
in lip reading, which is required to get 
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JOHNITA (RIGHT) AND HER OLDER, HEAR- 
ING SISTER, ROBERTA 


along in games and in the school room. 
And art and hand work, of course. 

She’s still a determined but merry 
little rascal with a consuming interest in 
tools and mechanics, horses, geography 
and “Baby Gawge.” 

I am sometimes amused at the look of 
utter bewilderment on the faces of sym- 
pathetic strangers and acquaintances 
(whom I’ve told, “I have a little deaf 
girl”) when she barges in with that give- 
no-quarter-and-expect-none air, and _ all 
full of smiles and interest. She usually 
shakes hands and then drags out candy 
(of uncertain age) and passes it—some- 
times specifying “One” if the supply is 
low! 

This snap was taken last summer to 
record the memory of being a fairy in the 
school program. The more recent ones 
of her are so taken up with Baby George 
that Johnita hardly shows. “Bert” (her 
older, normally hearing sister, Roberta) 
is the sour looking companion, but this 
is not Roberta’s usual expression. They 
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are great pals and quite devoted when not 
actively fighting, as sisters sometimes do, 
I find! 

Mrs. M. W., California. 


Parents Should Not Be Sensitive 


I have so much enjoyed the article writ- 
ten by Mrs. Petigrow for the February 
Votta Review. How I wish I could have 
read that about four years ago, when | 
was first trying to adjust myself to the 
fact of Barbara Jean’s deafness! I used 
to hate to meet new people (and we do 
so much of it in the itinerant life of a 
mining engineer which we lead) because 
it always meant making an explanation 
about her deafness. I have hated to talk 
to strangers on the train because she was 
deaf, and we have done quite a lot of 
traveling in taking her back and forth to 
school. Then I read in the Votta Re- 
VIEW an article by a deaf girl, who said 
she didn’t see the necessity of her moth- 
er’s always having to tell people that she 
was deaf, any more than she would have 
to explain about someone’s having an 
arm cut off, or what have you, every 
time she met a new person. And from 
that I just made up my mind that it 
wasn’t necessary figuratively to put a sign 
on the child announcing that she was deaf. 
It has given me an assurance that I didn’t 
have before. On the train, or wherever 
we are, I talk to her perfectly naturally, 
and now that she understands so much 
and is talking quite a lot, also, I’m really 
proud to show her off. 

Just a bit of an introduction of our- 
selves to the new group of mothers. Bar- 
bara Jean is now seven and a very large, 
husky child. I first started her on the 
Wright Correspondence Course for moth- 
ers of little deaf children. (That is where 
I first heard of you Mrs. W., because you 
seemed to be doing so well with your lit- 
tle Johnita in that work, while I didn’t 
have the feeling of great success with it.) 
Then Barbara Jean went to New York to 
school when she was three years old and 
she has been away in boarding school ever 
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since. She has to stay away the entire 
term without our seeing her, though this 
year for the first time my brother and 
mother drove down for the Christmas 
holidays with us, bringing her with them, 
and so we had her for Christmas for the 
first time since she was two years of age. 

The thing that I think is most impor- 
tant is not to spoil your deaf child. We 
did spoil ours and it has been one of the 
hardest things she has had to fight. For 
several years, her teachers had a difficult 
time with her. Though I fear that I 
can’t take much credit for the fact, she 
has come out of it now, and is develop- 
ing a pleasant disposition. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 
Progress of a Five Year Old 


I, too, will miss the old friends of our 
group, but at the same time I am glad 
to meet new members. David was five 
years old in February. He is a lively, 
mischievous little fellow, but very affec- 
tionate and unselfish. He loves his baby 
brother, and is not the least bit jealous 
of him. We started him to school when 
he was three. I thought at the time that 
was terribly young to send him away, but 
I’m so thankful now that we did, and I 
am grateful we can keep him in so fine 
a school as Central Institute. David has 


progressed wonderfully this year —all, 


credit to his teacher, as he did not have 
preschool training. 

You asked me to give you some idea as 
to what he is doing in school. This year 
he is learning to write. He can count up 
to seven and do simple addition. He can 
say, “My name is David,” “I am a boy,” 
“T have no cat,” “I have a new suit,” “I 
love mother,” “I love father,” “I like ap- 
ple sauce” (He really does!), “I want 
some candy,” etc. He is a splendid lip 
reader. He watches very closely. 

I used to think that if I could just 
explain some things to David it would be 
a lot easier. One thing I especially 
wanted to explain was the reason for 
sending him away to school. Some day 
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he will understand. I do think the 
earlier a deaf child starts to school the 
better it is for him. 


Mrs. N. Y., Missouri. 
Just Beginning 


My child’s instruction is still a prob- 
lem, for I am just beginning, and I can’t 
seem to be getting anywhere at all. For 
instance, Mrs. W., I tried the game you 
mentioned of matching colors. When | 
produced the skeins of yarn, Bernard im- 
mediately slipped off his chair and ran to 
get my sewing basket, and gave me my 
needle book. You see I had recently been 
making a comforter. 

I take my child everywhere I go, par- 
ties, and just everywhere. He loves to 
play with children and seems to get along 
very well. You cannot tell in any way 
by his actions that he is deaf. He never 
seems to be puzzled by not understanding 
what I say. 

As soon as it is possible I intend to 
visit the state school for the deaf. That 
is where I intend to send my little boy. 


I am so glad to hear about all the ex- 
periences of your children in their school 
work. I am so glad you speak so high- 
ly of these schools and their progress. 
You see I dread so to put my little boy 
in a school. But I know this is very 
necessary, for I want him to have an 
education. 


Mrs. M. S., Missouri. 
From the Mother of Three Deaf Boys 


If more mothers and fathers would act 
as if their deaf children were normal, 
there would be a lessening of the heart- 
aches on all sides. Every chance you 
have, talk to your child in good, plain, 
simple English, and just feel within your- 
self that you must, just must get it across 
to your little one, and you will be sur- 
prised in time to find how much he does 
get, and how much enjoyment you and he 
can get out of each other’s company. 
When you are out for a walk, on a visit, 
or on a trip to the store, you can call 
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A STUDENT AT THE MOUNT AIRY SCHOOL AND A BOAT HE MADE BY HAND IN THE 
WOODWORKING CLASS 


the child’s attention to things. Just a 
squeeze of the hand, a nod of your head, 
or a smile, will direct his attention to 
whatever you want him to notice. 

But don’t be selfish. Let Daddy do his 
share. Never let a father feel he is an 
alien, but let him share in the little joys 
as well as in the difficulties. Let every- 
one in the home help the little deaf child 
to find himself and know that he “be- 
longs.” 

What Mrs. Petigrow has gone through, 
I also went through, with an agony | 
could not describe. My older boys, now 
nineteen, are twins, and I too, in years 
past, asked why, over and over again. 
Why should my twin babies be deaf? 
Now they are fine young men, and ready 
to leave school. 

To the Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf at Mt. Airy, to the teachers and to 
all our friends there, all the way from 
the Superintendent down to the deaf old 
ladies in the sewing rooms—where more 
than one patch is sewed on and more 
than one stocking darned—I give my 
most sincere thanks. 

Mothers, how many times when you are 
at home, wondering about your child, 


some dear woman is taking your place, 
holding your little one on her lap and 
trying to comfort him. I differ from those 
who advocate preschool work away from 
home. I think that the years between 
three and six, spent in a good home, are 
valuable in many ways. With help from 
the Volta Bureau, parents can get in- 
formation as to what they should do, and 
all information is gladly given. Write to 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass., for an illustrated booklet of toys, 
games, matching pictures, letters—many 
things to help you teach your little deaf 
child. Take the deaf child to Sunday 
School where he can mingle with hearing 
children. He can learn a great deal, for 
deaf children are very observant; and for 
the beginners there are colored charts and 
little songs to sing, with gestures and 
illustrations. 

There is so much you can do! I 
could go on and on and tell you of 
times when our kitchen table was pressed 
into service as a sand table. Sometimes 
it was a sandy desert, with camels march- 
ing solemnly in line. Then the sand was 
put away, and we had the most wonderful 

(Continued on page 374) 
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The Re-Education of Residual Hearing’ 


Myth or Reality? 


By JosePHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


FEW days ago a friend of mine 
A asked me on what subject I was 

going to speak here today. When 
| replied, “The re-education of residual 
hearing,” she exclaimed, “What kind of 
hearing is that?” 

Those of us who have lost more or less 
of our auditory sense do not need to be 
told that residual hearing is what we have 
left. In some cases it amounts only to 
the power to perceive unidentifiable 
sounds; in others there is some ability to 
understand speech. The suggestion that 
this residue might be retrained to greater 
usefulness without increasing the actual 
amount of it has long been a source of 
vehement controversy. There is now some 
hope that the matter may be settled. 
More has been learned about it recently. 


Education of Hearing 


Before we take up the question of re- 
education, let us give a little attention 
to education as it relates to hearing. 
Everyone’s hearing has to be educated be- 
fore it is of any use to him. A baby does 
not understand a single word until he has 
heard it repeated many times, and has 
been shown its meaning. The noise of 
water running from a faucet carries no 
meaning to unaccustomed ears until after 
the sound has been associated with its 
source. A person who encountered a 
cow and a horse for the first time and 
heard a characteristic moo or whinny 
would have no idea from which animal 
it came unless he saw the sound pro- 
duced. 
~ *Presented at the South Atlantic Zone Conference 


of the American Society for the Hard of Hearing, 
Richmond, Va., May 14, 1937. 


It is easy to understand, then, that a 
child so deaf as to be unable to hear 
speech unless powerfully amplified would 
not learn to understand it or to imitate 
it; and yet that the same child, given 
equipment which brought fairly normal 
speech to his ears for five hours every 
day in the classroom, would soon be 
learning speech as the hearing baby 
learns it. This is happening every day 
in schools for the deaf; there is no longer 
any room for doubt that it is possible. 


Re-education Is Different 


It is much more difficult, however, to 
believe that a small amount of hearing, 
once normal, may be retrained without 
being increased. It does not at first 
seem reasonable to think that an intelli- 
gent person, accustomed for twenty years 
or more to hearing speech normally, 
could become unable to understand words 
which he still had the power to interpret. 

Let us consider the question a little 
further. I know a man who lived for 
several years in France. He became so 
familiar with the French language that 
he understood it as easily as his native 
tongue. Then he returned to America 
and lived in an environment where he 
heard no French spoken for ten years or 
more, but where he continued to read and 
sometimes to write in that language. A 
few years ago he went again to France 
and found, to his amazement, that he was 
quite unable to understand what was said 
to him. His comprehension of written 
French was as good as ever, but it took 
weeks for him to regain his full ability 
to understand rapid conversation. 
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When we think about cases like that, 
we can realize that it is entirely possible 
to forget how to interpret the sounds of 
speech, and we begin to appreciate the 
way in which those sounds, unheard or 
half heard for years or decades, die out 
of the recognition. 


How May Re-training Be 
Accomplished? 


For successful work in auditory re- 
education, four requirements are neces- 
sary: 

1. At least a fragment of ability to 
appreciate amplified sound. 

2. A means of bringing amplified 
sound, with little or no distortion, within 
the range of the listener. 

3. An opportunity to listen for ex- 
tended periods to amplified speech. 

4. Unlimited determination, _ persist- 
ence, and willingness to work in spite of 
an apparently hopeless outlook. 

In the Votta Review for February, 
1935, a young woman whom many of you 
have seen at national conferences told of her 
own experience in teaching herself to hear 
again. I hope that everyone who is in- 
terested in this subject will read that arti- 
cle again, and also the one which pre- 
cedes it. You will be convinced that 
auditory re-education is not for him who 
wants something in a capsule, or who is 
willing to pay nothing for it but money. 
Unless you can put both time and hard 
work into it, your results will be meagre, 
and you will soon be saying, “Oh, I tried 
that, but it didn’t do me a bit of good!” 


The Conduction of Sound 


Laura Stovel pointed out in a recent 
article* that the principle of bone con- 
duction has been well understood for 
many years. But until 1932 all the elec- 
trical hearing aids made in this country 
had air conduction receivers. The pro- 
duction of the first wearable oscillator 
was no doubt stimulated by the invention, 
about ten years ago, of a bone conduction 


*“A Community Among the Senses,’’ VovTa Re- 
viEw, May, 1937, page 287. 
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receiver for use with the radio. It was 
made by D. C. Phipps. and called the 
Phipps Unit. Now almost every manu- 
facturer of hearing aids offers a choice 
between bone and air conduction receiy- 
ers, and in consequence many more peo- 
ple have been helped, because there are 
some who hear much better one way 
then the other. 

The application of the Phipps Unit to 
other appliances than the radio was dis- 
covered and greatly stimulated by Mil. 
dred Kennedy and Florence Browne, of 
Concord, Mass. Nine years ago Miss 
Kennedy was pronounced, by several lead- 
ing otologists, totally deaf. A few days 
ago she said to me: 

“Being pronounced totally deaf is the 
most utterly crushing experience I can 
imagine. But” (laughing) “I have con- 
cluded that if one can go on hearing with 
more and more ease and pleasure for nine 
years afterwards, ‘total deafness’ is not so 
bad after all!” 

Miss Kennedy has no more _ hearing 
now than she had in 1928. She tells me 
that when she is not wearing a hearing 
aid, she can still stand on the sidewalk 
and watch a fire engine dash by, a yard 
away, without hearing a sound. But re- 
cently, when she and I were looking over 
some papers, she heard a whole conversa- 
tion in my normal tones without the help 
of lip reading. And some of you saw 
her, at the conference in Boston last June, 
sitting with an oscillator on her head and 
repeating the speeches from the platform 
for the help of the lip readers. 

This is no miracle. It happens that 
Miss Kennedy is one of the cases in 
which, though deafness by air conduction 
is practically total, there remains a con- 
siderable ability to hear through the 
bones. And for nine years she has worked 


steadily, and with increasing success, on. 


retraining her remnant of hearing. 


A Course of Lessons 


No course of lessons in auditory re- 
education for adults has ever been pub- 
lished, but I am told that several are in 
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preparation now. The one about which 
most information is available is being 
developed, with Miss Kennedy’s coopera- 
tion, by Mrs. Browne, who was formerly 
a teacher of singing in the public schools 
of Boston. They have devoted immense 
amounts of time, labor, and money not 
only to the system of lessons, but also 
to securing instruments of more power 
and better tone quality. With the equip- 
ment they now have, one can listen to 
amplified speech or music, to phonograph 
records, or to the radio, and their sys- 
tematic exercises have brought pleasure 
to the users, and in many cases renewed 
or increased appreciation of sound. 

For three months this winter and 
spring these two ladies worked in Wash- 
ington with members of the local society 
for the hard of hearing, teaching all day 
and even in the evenings, charging noth- 
ing, giving their efforts merely to prove 
the value of auditory re-education and 
the worth of their system of lessons. The 
men and women with whom they worked 
spoke with whole-hearted appreciation of 
the results. May I tell you about a: few 
of the cases? 

A. A woman, aged 56, deafened about 
45 years. Used hearing aid with air con- 
duction receiver for twenty years, then de- 
pended for ten years upon lip reading 
alone. About eighteen months ago she 
learned that she had some hearing by 
bone conduction and purchased an instru- 
ment, but was unable to understand 
words or sounds clearly. She says, “Since 
taking this training I have experienced a 
most wonderful change. It seems like a 
miracle to hear once more—with the aid 
of my instrument—the sounds lost to me 
so long ago. I now hear both music and 
conversation clearly.” 

B. A man, aged 50, unable for five 
years to hear over even the most power- 
ful amplifiers. Began lessons without en- 
thusiasm. He says, “At first it was just 
a jumble of horrible noises, unknown to 
the human ear, but soon I noticed they 
were taking a quality of sound and | 
began to recognize different tunes. The 
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speaking voice also became clearer and I 
began to recognize some words. Now, 
after ten weeks of daily lessons, I can 
understand nearly everything that is said 
to me. I have also been able to under- 
stand through an air conduction phone 
at the League (using the group ampli- 
fier), through an individual hearing aid 
with an air conduction receiver, and 
through an ordinary cardboard mailing 
tube. To say that my indifference has 
changed to great enthusiasm is putting it 
mildly.” 

C. A woman, aged 71, deafened 25 
years, unable to hear with any instru- 
ment. She says, “For several weeks I 
heard through this instrument noise and 
a tremendous amount of it, but gradually 
the noise became sounds with gradations 
of pitch and tone, until finally I could 
hear harmonious tone and distinguish the 
human voice and words. It has been a 
very remarkable experience, and some- 
thing that no instrument has done before, 
that is, make me understand what I heard. 
I have purchased a powerful hearing aid, 
with which I can enjoy general conversa- 
tion... .. I have been asked, ‘Do you ex- 
pect to be cured of your deafness? Cer- 
tainly not, but I have been enabled to 
understand over this instrument and 
helped to hear over a commercial aid; 
that means much to me.” 

I am personally acquainted with most 
of the people who took these lessons. | 
have not heard of one who did not report 
some benefit, though the results in most 
cases were less spectacular than those 
given above. Undoubtedly there is a 
psychological element to be considered. 
The stimulus of group work under skilled 
and enthusiastic leadership is great and 
must not be overlooked. But even when 
we take note of this factor and all others 
which might indicate discounts, we still 
find great value. I think that no one who 
came in contact with this missionary en- 
terprise failed to be convinced of these 
things: 

1. Auditory re-education is possible. 

(Continued on page 372) 
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Goals and Means of Reaching Them 


A Forum Discussion 


By Crara M. ZIEGLER 


sé HAT is our goal?” asks Eliza- 
beth Witherspoon, a teacher of 
lip reading. It is not the im- 


possible one of making a perfect lip reader 
of each pupil who comes to us. It is the 
attainable one of helping each pupil to 
develop his own lip reading ability to its 
maximum power, and at the same time 
to reach the attitude of mind which car- 
ries him on triumphantly, in spite of fail- 
ures and the inherent limitations of lip 
reading. 

Rex Brasher says that every man ought 
to have three sets of ambitions: 1. One 
that can probably be achieved with a rea- 
sonable amount of effort and persistence; 
2. One that can possibly be achieved with 
more effort: 3. One that is probably im- 
possible, but which he likes to dream 
about. 

The goal of making a perfect lip read- 
er comes under the third head and must 
be striven for, but the first one can prob- 
ably be accomplished if we accept Miss 
Lindquist’s outline of her own expecta- 
tions which I have always liked. She 
“expects lip reading to help her under: 
stand normal speech (italics are mine) ; 
to make business and social contacts easier 
for herself and others; to subtract from 
the embarrassments of being hard of hear- 
ing (she does not say eliminate) ; to add 
to mental alertness; to increase courage 
and self reliance; to multiply chances for 
happiness; to help make a living and to 
enjoy that living!” And she says it does! 

If we can help every pupil to attain 
that goal—and reach it ourselves—life 
will be worth living. 


The “Other Person” a Factor 


What are our chances of reaching that 
goal? Would it not be fair to teachers 
and to pupils to take a broad view of our 


subject of lip reading?—to compare it 
fairly with other studies? 

It is proposed that we find tests which 
will rate a pupil’s proficiency in lip read- 
ing and which may help us to discover 
why one pupil becomes expert and an- 
other remains far from the goal. One 
such test has already been started in the 
hope of establishing a norm in lip read- 
ing, and the results of this test may throw 
some light on our problem. 

In all our discussions we fail to make 
fair allowance for one element that makes 
lip reading different from any other study. 
Is there any other subject in which so 
much depends upon “the other fellow?” 
Barring the natural ability which makes 
one study easy for one person and another 
easier for someone else, with persistence 
and hard work we can make ourselves 
master of almost anything in which we 
are interested. We can pass a_ perfect 
score in a test in mathematics, and be 
reasonably sure of solving similar prob- 
lems wherever met. We may perfect our- 
selves in a foreign language and count 
on understanding ordinary conversation in 
that language. But in lip reading we may 
make almost perfect scores in any num- 
ber of tests and within an hour fail mis- 
erably in a practical application of our 
skill, simply because the speaker has spo- 
ken so illegibly. If it were a case of 
illegible handwriting, we could hold and 
study it till we mastered it, but illegible 
speech is gone in an instant. 


“Natural Conversation” Again 

All this is not written in a spirit of dis- 
couragement, but it seems only fair to 
face the inherent limitations of lip read- 
ing, and help the pupil to take a sane 
view of, it, and not block his progress by 
vain regrets. 

In all these forum discussions, every 
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teacher dwells on the discrepancy between 
formalized practice material and the nat- 
ural conversation for which the practice 
is supposed to prepare the pupil. Objec- 
tion has been made to stiff, “manufactured 
conversation,” but just what is this “natu- 
ral conversation” which we all miss? 

Suppose we watch some group of hear- 
ing persons in a detached way, without 
trying to understand what is said. Notice 
the constant movement of heads, turning 
from side to side, hands flying and fre- 
quently covering the mouth. Then—we 
know it is very rude, but is it not often 
more true than not?—there is constant in- 
terruption of the speaker by a question, a 
comment, a correction. Then two or 
three will turn and carry on a little dis- 
cussion of their own on the side, and 
leave their own remarks half finished as 
they break again into the general conver- 
sation. Then comes a sudden burst of 
laughter which hides the point for even 
a hearing person. Why go on? We all 
know this everyday experience of natural 
conversation. Is it possible for lip read- 
ers to have a reasonable hope of joining 
again in such interchange of ideas? It 
seems as though the odds were too much 
against even the most expert lip reader 
who wishes to share freely in this longed- 
for exercise of social life. 


We Need More Than Lip Reading 


And even if he is able to do so to some 
extent, he must have something besides 
lip reading ability. Most of the teachers 
who have joined in this discussion are 
practical lip readers as well. I claim no 
outstanding ability in lip reading, but 
isn’t it true that the larger vocabulary 
one has, and the more general knowledge 
as to what is going on in the world, the 
quicker one is to pick up the clue which 
may give the whole conversation in a 
flash? One morning a lip reader hap- 
pened to notice in the paper the name of 
a plant which was new to her. In the 
afternoon, her aunt in a casual conversa- 
tion referred to this plant and the lip 
reader caught the clue at once. 
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I am keenly interested in this discus- 
sion started by Miss Witherspoon, but 
confess that I am somewhat puzzled by 
some pupils cited, who apparently do not 
want to know anyihing that they did not 
know before. I refer especially to the girl 
mentioned in an article in the February, 
1936, VoLTa Review, who was bored with 
the lesson and suggested that bowling 
would have been a better topic. It is rare 
for us to meet pupils like that. 

Recently a stranger came in for a dem- 
onstration and after the lesson she signed 
up and said rather hesitantly, “Do you 
ever have anything cultural in your class- 
es?— like current events? I'd like to learn 
something at the same time.” 

Our work includes private and public 
school classes. The pupils have come 
from all sections of the country as far 
apart as Honolulu, Manitoba and Florida, 
from Maine to the Middle West. They 
represent a pretty good cross section of 
the American people. They are of all 
ages from 17 to 70; some are college 
bred and well-traveled; others have had 
but limited advantages. While all our 
subjects presented do not interest all pu- 
pils equally, it is a rare thing to find 
a pupil who is bored. In fact, some of 
our pupils of superior advantages are 
more likely to be bored by every day 
subjects than those of limited advantages 
are with so-called “high-brow” subjects. 

It would seem to go without saying 
that the measuring stick of interest should 
be the pupil’s and not the teacher’s, yet 
if the teacher is not interested also, she 
cannot put her material over successfully. 
Often the teacher’s own enthusiasm and 
skilful handling of an unfamiliar subject 
will kindle the pupil’s interest. 


Human Interest the Key Note 


Almost any subject will excite the at- 
tention if it can be presented on its hu- 
man interest side. The potato is a com- 
monplace subject. Who, besides a farmer, 
and perhaps a statistician, cares how many 
bushels can be raised to an acre, or what 
would make the best fertilizer? But if 
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you can connect the potato to a king, and 
the centennial celebration of the first rail- 
road—and this is possible—would it not 
add some romance to your next order of 
“French fried” at the cafeteria? 

Who wants to strain every nerve to 
learn the technical process of making 
matches? But if you tell the class that 
in a certain country of Europe today they 
may place a heavy tax on every cigarette 
lighter in order to force the people to 
buy matches, the manufacture of which 
is a government monopoly, would it not 
interest even the gentleman who did not 
understand the word “lemonade” because 
he had “forgotten what a glass of lem- 
onade looks like?” 

The inscrutable smile of Mona Lisa 
frankly bores many people, but interest- 
ing facts may be woven in with the story 
of her elopement with an Italian working- 
man—a tale which captures the imagina- 
tion of the class and carries even slow 
pupils, unconsciously, over hard places. 
In an article on “Natural Conversation,” 
in the April, 1936, Votta Review, Miss 
Schleicher says, “If pupils are interested 
they make more of an effort to under- 
stand,” but interest also makes conscious 
effort less necessary. Try a detective 
story and see! The intense desire to un- 
derstand is present in outside situations, 
but is coupled with the fear of not un- 
derstanding which defeats its own end. 
Our experience is like that 
Schleicher, who says that “pupils like to 
use their brains.” 

A successful business man who con- 
fesses regretfully his limited education as 
a boy, frequently says, “One learns some- 
thing besides lip reading here.” An- 
other pupil with wide experience of 
travel and study said, “This work makes 
one so keen.” 


Colloquial Conversation Not Enough 


Personally I have little difficulty with 
colloquial conversation on everyday rou- 
tine subjects, but when the topic shifts 
to the story of a recent movie, the pros 
and cons of the Supreme Court, the ins 
and outs of the sit-down strike, or the 
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Coronation, familiarity with colloquial 
language is not enough. If a_ pupil 
should ask me, as did the man mentioned 
by Agatha Scally in the April, 1936, 
Votta Review, why I chose such “eso. 
teric material for my classes,” I’d feel the 
need of something more than colloquial 
phrases to answer him! 

One teacher* disclaims responsibility 
for “cultural interest” as it is her busi- 
ness to teach lip reading, but she brought 
a crab to class, and talked about it dur. 
ing the practice period, and she gave her 
pupils a taste of local history, both of 
which topics stimulated natural lively 
conversation and gave the children a peep 
over the horizon of their own little world. 

The wise teacher is not really satisfied 
until she has also broadened the horizon 
of her pupil. It is true that we must not 
have the horizon too far away at first, 
but most of us are only too glad to broad- 
en our own horizon in meeting the inter- 
ests of our pupils. I am familiar with 
Miss Witherspoon’s classes and can vouch 
for the fact that they do not lack interest 
and originality. 

Miss Witherspoon cites the experience 
of her bowling enthusiast. Even with “Ten 
Million Keglers Who Can’t Be Wrong” 
(Reader’s Digest, March, 1937) in this 
country, it is probable that the subject 
of bowling would have interested only that 
one pupil, who, by the way, apparently 
did not come back to see if Miss Wither- 
spoon had adopted her suggestion. If she 
should come back now, she might find 
that the subject is being presented in a 
way that would be of general as well as 
special interest. 


Discovering the Interests of Pupils 


We are among those who have tried the 
questionnaire with small results. In lip 
reading, as in other things, it is much 
easier to say, “I don’t care for that,” than 
to say, “I wish you would tell us about 
such and such a subject or thing.” Teach- 
ers welcome suggestions, but most of. the 

(Continued on page 378) 





*“Lip Reading in the Elementary Grades,” Mar- 
garet Dunn, VOLTA REvIEW, September, 1936. 
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From School Teacher to Publisher 
How One Woman Changed Her Profession After the Onset of Deafness 


By Harriet Montacue 


of the American Society for the 

Hard of Hearing at Boston in 1936, 
remember, among all the other fine things 
Boston offered them, the especially inter- 
esting Conference Bulletins. Daily bulle- 
tins have been a feature of the last three 
conferences, but these were especially 
noteworthy because of their many attrac- 
tive news items and their clear, legible 
mimeographing. They were the work of 
Miss May H. Leavis of Boston, who not 
only edited them but had charge of the 
mimeographing as well. 

Miss Leavis, long an active member of 
the Boston Guild for the Hard of Hear- 
ing, has recently attracted wider notice 
as the publisher of a number of sets of 
lip reading practice material, some pre- 
pared by Miss Martha Bruhn, some by 
Miss Helen Cooper, and others assembled 
by Miss Leavis herself. Among other 
things, Miss Leavis, who is hard of hear- 
ing, is a teacher of lip reading, having 
taken Miss Bruhn’s normal course some 
years ago. 

Her story is an excellent example of 
the possibilities that await the hard of 
hearing person who looks his handicap 
squarely in the face, takes stock of his 
assets and his liabilities, and, if deafness 
seems to preclude the profession for 
which he was trained, proceeds to adopt 
another and perfect himself in it. 

Miss Leavis was graduated from a 
Massachusetts State Teachers College and 
taught in the public schools for four 
years. She assumed that teaching was to 
be her life work. She was, however, 
much interested in church missionary 
work, and became associated with a mis- 
sionary society, accepting a position in 
the department which printed and dis- 
tributed books and pamphlets. This 
meant helping to prepare and distribute, 
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among local churches in eleven states, 
printed matter regarding missionary work 
in foreign lands. It also meant attending 
church conventions and advertising the 
literature from the platform, helping 
church women to organize programs for 
their local circles, and also helping them 
to organize circles for women, young 
women, and children. During this peri- 
od Miss Leavis, in addition to her other 
activities, wrote four text books for jun- 
ior study in the churches and two for the 
primary group. She worked very hard, 
overestimating her strength, and the result 
was a nervous breakdown, which necessi- 
tated a year’s vacation. 

The breakdown had its aftermath, for 
when she thought she was “on the way 
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back to normal,” she discovered that her 
hearing was affected. The loss came very 
gradually, with all the heartache and 
bitterness that go with this trouble. It 
meant definitely giving up her teaching, 
and it also meant that she could not be 
so active in conventions and other church 
work as she had been. 

She was still at sea about her future 
when she noted in a Boston newspaper 
the advertisement of a Bazaar to be held 
by the Speech Readers’ Guild of Boston. 
She had no idea of what a speech read- 
ers’ guild might be, but she had been 
advised to study speech reading, and so 
she attended the bazaar to find out what 
it was all about. Miss Mildred Kennedy, 
then president of the organization, made 
it all clear to her, and gave her some 
leaflets about the Guild and about lip 
reading. Miss Leavis joined the Guild, 
attended meetings, and went to Miss 
Bruhn for lessons in lip reading. After 
taking the regular course, she went on 
and finished the normal course, not so 
much with the idea of taking pupils as 
of improving her own ability in the art. 
She assisted Miss Bruhn for a time by 
conducting practice classes in the school, 
also had an evening class at the Y.M.C.A., 
and occasionally took charge of practice 
classes at the club. 

With renewed courage, she took up her 
business again. She was not able to do 
the sort of work she had done, but she 
was offered an opportunity to go on with 
it in a different capacity. An_ inter- 
denominational venture had been started 
by a group of outstanding women from 
different denominations, who had formed 
a central Committee with the idea of 
publishing once a year a college grade 
study book treating of women and chil- 
dren in other lands, their environment, 
their condition, their needs, and ways in 
which American women might help those 
needs. Miss Leavis was chosen business 
manager and publisher for the committee. 
Her work was to be responsible for the 
entire edition of the books, and to secure 
orders from the large denominational 
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mission boards and publishing houses, 
who bought at wholesale prices to re-sell 
to the different churches. 

Besides the books, there were various 
editions of helps to study: sets of pic. 
tures, pamphlets illustrating methods of 
working up the chapters of the books into 
programs, and so on. ‘The sales of all 
these publications were enormous. Of the 
books alone, 4,000,000 copies have been 
sold. 

This work has grown through a period 
of more than thirty years, although Miss 
Leavis began her association with the 
committee in 1906. In 1925, the Central 
Committee on the United Study of For- 
eign Missions held a celebration in Wash- 
ington in honor of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The program of the meeting 
carried a history of the Committee’s work, 
and a special tribute to Miss Leavis was 
included, because of her efficiency as busi- 
ness manager of the whole enterprise. At 
that time the Committee had published 
3,000,000 senior study books and half a 
million junior books. 

Because of the volume of business, con- 
siderable mimeographing had to be done. 
Miss Leavis had charge of this, and 
gradually orders were taken for work out- 
side the office. Most of the work came 
from churches and persons interested in 
mission study, but after a time it was 
featured as a regular source of income. 

Miss Leavis considers mimeographing 
an especially good business for a hard of 
hearing person to take up, but adds that 
“the individual should know something 
about spelling and punctuation, for the 
copy sent in is not always in a condition 
to make you want to stake your reputa 
tion on it.” 

“Mail order business should also ap: 
peal to hard of hearing persons,” she 
adds. “But for that, too, one should have 
adequate preparation, and should be will- 
ing to begin in a small way and test each 
step before venturing on a large mailing 
list. And one should study the founda- 
tion principles of buying and selling, 4s 

(Continued on page 375) 
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High Lights in Hearing Values* 


HE general theme around which the 
Se of the Pacific Zone Con- 

ference was built was “High Lights 
for the Hard of Hearing.” At the evening 
session on Monday, March 22, several 
physicians discussed various measures 
which may be adopted either to prevent 
deafness or to offset its effect on the indi- 
vidual. At this session, Dr. FRANK A. 
BurTON of San Diego presided, and made 
the first address. His topic was “The 
Value of Practical Considerations for 
Safeguarding Hearing.” 

Dr. Burton opened his talk with an in- 
teresting lead. “For many years,” he 
said, “the neglected gardens of a certain 
estate were considered valueless because 
of their lack of fertility, their stony soil, 
their obnoxious weeds and destructive in- 
sects. Recently, a new owner of the prop- 
erty with a flair for gardening obtained 
the services of a competent gardener. To- 
gether they did the practical things neces- 
sary, with the result that they soon pro- 
duced the choicest flowers in that part of 
the state, and people came from miles 
around to inspect their beautiful gardens 
and to ask, ‘How did it happen?’ 

“It happened because they had removed 
the weeds and stones, destroyed the harm- 
ful insects and attended to the matter of 
soil chemistry before doing their planting. 

“Figuratively speaking, the hard of 
hearing until recently have lived in neg- 
lected gardens. Dr. Wendell Phillips and 
others discovered their needs and did 
much to help them; but it was not until 
the hard of hearing individual became 
constructively concerned about his own 
garden that the weeds of despair were re- 
moved, the heavy stones on heart and 
mind were rolled away, the stinging in- 
sects of depressing thoughts were de- 
stroyed, and the soil of his inner self be- 





_ *Extracts from Papers Delivered at the Pacific 
Zone Conference of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, San Diego, Calif.. March 21-23, 
1937. 


came fertile and productive of the flowers 
of happiness. 

“Dr. Gordon Berry and others who are 
themselves hard of hearing have made 
valuable contributions to the study of the 
psychology of deafness. Other things be- 
ing equal, those similarly handicapped 
can do more for the hard of hearing than 
anyone else.” 


Safeguarding the Hearing 


Dr. Burton continued by remarking 
that, in considering the problems of the 
hard of hearing, we must begin by safe- 
guarding those who have not yet lost their 
hearing. He offered a series of sugges- 
tions for the conservation of hearing: care 
of the ears in childhood; immediate pro- 
fessional attention if earache is present; 
safegarding against infection in cases of 
running ears, etc. He mentioned the fact 
that ear abscesses are often caused by in- 
fections contracted when swimming or 
diving; and advised especially against the 
reprehensible habit of attempting to re- 
move wax or foreign bodies from the ear 
by amateur means. He mentioned the old 
fashioned theory that it is a good thing 
for children to “have it and get it over 
with,” in the case of measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, and other contagious dis- 
eases, stating that it is much better to pre- 
vent the exposure of the child to such 
contagions, which frequently bring deaf- 
ness in their wake. He also suggests a 
“whispering campaign” to make persons 
with head colds unpopular at church and 
theatrical gatherings. 

“Those of us whose hearing is im- 
paired,” he said, “must philosophically 
accept the misfortune if it is found to be 
incurable. We must find means of com- 
pensation through lip reading and elec- 
trical hearing aids. As members of society, 
we owe our fellows every helpful service 
—the most valuable is to help prevent 
hearing impairment in others.” 
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School Hearing Tests Very Important 


Carrying out this same idea, Dr. Wins. 
TON C. CRABTREE spoke on “The Value of 
Preschool and School Hearing Tests.” 
“It should first be said,” he began, “that 
any and all programs for the conservation 
of hearing among children must, of neces- 
sity, involve political, social, educational 
and medical factors. It follows further 
that in analyzing each of these four fac- 
tors we find how extremely important the 
school-hearing-test program becomes.” 

Dr. Crabtree mentioned the bill then 
before the California legislature, making 
it compulsory that each school district 
provide for the testing each year of the 
sight and hearing of 
each pupil in the 
schools of the dis- 
trict. The bill further 
designates that the 
state department of 
education shall pro- 
vide audiometers and 
such other necessary 
equipment for each 
school district. Un- 
fortunately, said Dr. 
Crabtree, the bill 
will, in all prob- 
ability, not be ap- 
proved. “But an initial setback does not 
mean defeat,” he remarked. “New York 
State has had such a law in effect since 
1913, and it was modified last year to 
comply with educational and medical ad- 
vances.” 

“The social aspect of a hearing con- 
servation program covers a wide scope,” 
he went on. “We all know how extremely 
important it is for a child with a hearing 
handicap to make adjustment early in his 
life. The early recognition of the hear- 
ing impairment makes possible the proper 
guidance. . . . For the past two or three 
years, an average of over a million hear- 
ing tests have been made annually in the 
schools of our country; but these tests 
represent a useless expenditure of time 
and money unless steps are taken to cor- 
rect the defects. Lip reading instruction, 
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For the past two or three years, 
an average of over a million hear- 
ing tests have been made annually 
in the schools of our country; but 
these tests represent a useless ex- 
penditure of time and money un- 
less steps are taken to correct the 
Lip reading instruction, 
instruction, 
medical supervision, advice to par- 
ents and other similar measures 
should be an integral part of every 
modern educational system. 
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special class instruction, proper medical 
supervision, advice to parents and other 
similar measures should be an_ integral 
part of every modern educational system.” 


Sight Valuable to the Hard of 
Hearing 


Dr. Georce L. KiLcore, in his address, 
touched on an important aspect of the 
program for the conservation of hearing: 
“The Value of Good Sight to the Hard 
of Hearing and the Deaf.” 

Mentioning the severe handicap which 
a whole or partial loss of hearing means 
to the individual, and the lessening of this 
handicap by lip reading, he stated that 
good vision is essential to practical lip 
reading and that all 
adjustment of the 
hard of hearing is 
made more difficult 
if eyestrain is pres- 
ent. He believes that 
some of the malad- 
justment experienced 
by the hard of hear- 
ing may be_attrib- 
uted to poor sight. 
“The excessive expen- 
diture through eye 
strain,” he said, “pre- 
cipitates in the hard 
of hearing an early fatigue often giving 
rise to a feeling of inferiority.” He be- 
lieves that the hard of hearing in gen- 
eral would be benefited if articles by 
reputable oculists could be made avail- 
able to them in their publications making 
plain the necessity for the removal of 
eyestrain by properly fitted glasses, the 
removal of disfiguration resulting from 
cross-eye and congenital defects; the pres- 
ervation of vision through the early diag: 
nosis and treatment of eye disorders by 4 
competent oculist. 

“In the selection of a vocation,” he 
stated, “an individual with defective hear- 
ing should, if possible, enter occupations 
wherein the eyes are not exposed to im 
jury or strain. The National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, Inc., has 
done much toward preserving vision in 
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this country, and a close alliance between 
that organization and the American So- 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing would be 
of mutual benefit. 

“Let us hope,” he said, “that in the 
near future we may have instruments for 
the relief of the hard of hearing that are 
comparable to glasses for the relief of 
impaired vision. Until that time, we must 
be cognizant of what the eyes mean to 
the hard of hearing and endeavor in 
every way to preserve good sight.” 


Lip Reading; Hearing Aids 


Dr. CHARLES W. REEs spoke on “The 
Value of Lip Reading and Electrical Hear- 
ing Aids.” “The development of the in- 
telligence of an individual,” he said, “re- 
quires constant exercise of the mental 
faculties, obtained wholly by contact 
through environment. . . . Our sole con- 
tact with the mass of stimuli which af- 
fects our development is by way of our 
special senses. . . . Hearing makes pos- 
sible the free social intercourse which is 
the basis of society. Impairment of hear- 
ing inevitably affects the mind and _ be- 
havior of the victim. He either fights his 
handicap or attempts to run from it... . 
Dr. Gordon Berry has clearly outlined the 
psychological effects of loss of hearing in 
the different age groups and the adjust- 
ment which must be made in each group. 
The problem is one of human relation- 
ships. The difficulty lies not so much in 
the exact degree or type of deafness as in 
convincing the patient that he can and 
must adapt himself to his lack of contact 
with his environment. An understanding 
and sympathetic otologist can be of great 
help in this respect. Adjustment in this 
world of complex relations is an everyday 
problem for all of us. We all have limita- 
tions. To find happiness, we must first 
face reality. All of us must face squarely 
our capabilities and our limitations. . . . 

“Lip reading and hearing aids are mak- 
ing it possible for deafened persons to 
maintain contact with their environment, 
and thus overcome their handicaps to a 
large degree... . In the appreciation of 
this fact and of the importance of such 
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aids in maintaining normal social rela- 
tions, much education is necessary, not 
only of the patient, but also of the doc- 
tor. The physician has begun only re- 
cently to realize that his responsibility 
does not end with the rendering of a diag- 
nosis. . . . 

“It is the definite duty of the otologist 
to advise that hearing aids be used and to 
prescribe them in cases in which such 
aids are indicated. Only a small per- 
centage of persons in need of such help 
have it. This fact reflects criticism upon 
the medical profession in general and 
upon otologists in particular. If patients 
object to wearing these aids, as many do, 
they must be made to realize that they are 
deliberately denying themselves a normal 
status among their fellow men. Knudsen 
and Jones have said, and correctly, I be- 
lieve, that mechanical aids should be 
adopted as soon as the patient is unable 
to hear well under ordinary conditions. . . . 

“Manufacturers must realize that they 
will obtain good results only when their 
instruments are properly prescribed for 
suitable cases. This eventually will lead 
to close cooperation between the patient, 
the physician and the manufacturer. . . . 

“Further education of physicians in the 
needs, physical and mental, of hard of 
hearing patients is needed. It is the 
moral obligation of the otologist to help 
these patients adjust their lives to their 
handicap; to encourage them in the study 
of lip reading; and to prescribe properly 
for and educate them in the use of, me- 
chanical hearing aids. 

Editor’s note: Dr. Rees has kindly fur- 
nished the following bibliography to ac- 
company the digest of his paper. 
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The Return of Nock Edon 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


O you don't remember me?” 
S Miss Betty Kinney. Chairman of 
the Employment Committee of the 
Stamford chapter of the American Society 
for the Hard of Hearing, looked closely 
at the man who stood, hat in hand, be- 
fore her desk. 

“I’m afraid I don’t.” she confessed. 
“Your face is familiar, but I can’t for the 
life of me remember where we met be- 
fore.” 

She knew from the fact that he wore a 
hearing instrument that she must have met 
him sometime in connection with her 
League work. 

“I’m Nock Edon,” he said, impressively. 

She shook her head, still puzzled. 

“Not Enoch Arden, you see—but an- 
other man who has come back after an 
absence of several years.” He grinned 
broadly. “I guess you’d better turn and 
look in your card file for Edward Snel- 
ling.” 

Miss Kinney turned to the case and 
soon had the card in her hand. When she 
saw the beautiful manner in which the 
name had been lettered on the card she 
remembered. 

“Of course!” she cried, rising and ex- 
tending her hand. “You're the man we 
trained for showcard writing—though you 
didn’t need much training. And that was 
—” she looked at the card—‘“that was 
1932—how time flies!” 

The events came back to her as clearly 
as though they had happened yesterday. 
Snelling had come to the League to ask 
for help in finding work. He couldn’t 
afford a hearing instrument then, and 
communication with him was hard work. 
The moment she took up the application 
blank he had filled out and saw the beau- 
tiful lettering he had done on it, she 
wanted to know why he did not try show- 
card writing. He had never thought of 
that—didn’t even know what she meant. 


“Why, making those cardboard signs 
and price tickets you see in stores and in 
store windows; or the elaborate posters 
used by most of the motion picture thea. 
ters,” she explained: “Any one who can 
letter as beautifully as you can, would be 
able to do such work with very little 
training.” 

As a matter of fact, he had done very 
similar work—place cards, labels, and the 
like for his friends. So he knew about the 


use of lettering pens and brushes. At 


Miss Kinney’s suggestion he walked about | 


the city examining the cards in the store 





windows, and then went home and made | 


a dozen samples. In accordance with her 
plan, he showed these to various stores 
in his neighborhood, where he was known, 
and explained what he proposed to do. 
He secured orders for $4 worth of signs 
the first afternoon! 

After that, of course, it was easy. He 
guaranteed himself a fixed income by 
making a contract with several of the 
smaller stores to do all their signs for 
$1.00 a week—except where special things 
(for Christmas, etc.) or unusual quan- 
tities were needed. With some of the 
stores—drugstore, grocery, men’s furnish- 
ings, shoes, etc.—he received his pay in 
merchandise. It was, on the whole, one 
of the simplest employment problems Miss 
Kinney had encountered—solved in two 
15-minute interviews—so it is not surpris- 
ing that the details slipped from her 
mind. 

“Why haven’t you been in to see us?” 
she wanted to know. 

“Well,” he said, “at first I was really 
too busy—and too enthusiastic over find- 
ing myself independent. Then I had a 
chance to get a pretty good secondhand 
automobile in return for sign work—and 
started out to see the country.” 

“Well, well!” 

“I visited almost every State in the 
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Union.” he explained, having been mo- 
tioned to a seat. “Down in Alabama [| 
picked up a young automobile repair 
man who had a trailer—and the two of us 
went along together. We'd stop at any 
place that looked interesting and stay as 
long as we wished—or as long as work 
held out. I’d make a tour of the small 
stores—those that couldn’t afford to hire 
a sign man permanently—and turn out 
whatever cards were needed. And my pal 
would look into the automobile business. 
Very often he could pick up five or ten 
dollars for work on automobiles we came 
across broken down on the road!” 

“You mean the two of you lived—and 
slept—in the trailer? But wasn’t it too 
cold?” 

“Oh. we were a lot smarter than that,” 
laughed Snelling. “The way we traveled 
was to be in California, Texas or Florida 
during cold weather, and up around the 
Canadian border when it got hot. And 
that isn’t all—” 

“What do you mean?” 

“We're just back from Europe—yes, 
traveled about there for nearly six months. 
Of course, my friend did the listening for 
both us. but when you don’t understand 
a language it doesn’t matter whether you 
can hear or not, so I was just about as 
handy as he was in getting around—es- 
pecially where they didn’t talk English. 
And I got plenty of work making signs 
in English for tourist trade. Once, in 
Paris, I worked for a week with a dress 
designer. coloring stockings on dancers!” 

“What in the world . 

“He made a big hit fixing up the girls 
with stockings that exactly matched their 
gowns. You see, we furnished white silk 
stockings and then I mixed color to match 
the gowns they wore that evening, and 
sprayed the stockings with an air brush 
—they call it. Easy to wash off the paint 
after the show. 

“Well, that’s certainly rather unusual 
showcard work,” said Miss Kinney. 

“Oh, I can beat that a mile,” declared 
Snelling. “We went away out in China— 
and even in Tibet for a few minutes. 
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My pal drove a truck for an expedition 
of bone hunters.” 

“Archaeologists?” 

“That’s it. I went along as general 
handy man—and the funny thing is that 
I finally proved the most useful man in 
the outfit because we landed in a place 
in China where apparently no white 
man had ever been, and the way we 
won the friendship of the people there 
was that I helped paint and fix up ban- 
ners and costumes they were getting ready 
to use in one of their religious cere- 
monies. It sure put us in solid. We had 
an interpreter, of course, but you'd be 
astonished how much of the conversation 
in such a fix can be carried on by signs. 
I got along beautifully with the people. 
It was lucky I had dragged along my 
suitcase with the paints, brushes, etc.— 
and what a fight I had to do it, because 
everybody said we’d never need signs but 
would need canned beans and the like. 
Well, the trip gave me a higher opinion 
than ever of sign making—but sort of 
lowered my opinion of beans.” 

“Why, you really should write a book!” 
exclaimed Miss Kinney. 

“Have you read ‘Painting the Town’?” 
he asked. 

“No; you don’t mean to say that you 
have written a book about your travels?” 

“No; I haven’t, but [’m a partner in 
that one—‘Painting the Town.’ I told it to 
one of the magazine writers. We split 
fifty-fifty on whatever we get for it. It 
tells about my painting those banners and 
costumes in the Chinese place—and, may- 
be you won’t believe me, but the motion 
picture people paid us $8,000 for that 
part of the book—going to make a movie 
of it ™ 

“Tell me no more!” commanded Miss 
Kinney, raising her hand. “I’m going out 
right now to take a course in showcard 
writing. Why you will be -rich!” 

“Hardly,” he smiled. “I thought so, 
too, but apparently there isn’t much money 
in books—the movies saved our bacon 
with that $8,000. But I’m playing safe 


(Continued on page 374) 
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Queen Alexandra of England 


By Gustav VocT 
Translated from the German by Harriet Montague 


ing, the social significance of which 

is far too little understood by those 
with normal hearing, has a greater effect 
on women than on men. Women have 
more to suffer spiritually from this in- 
firmity than men have, for the delicate 
reactions of the feminine psyche play 
their part in such matters, as contrasted 
with the more robust natures of men. 

Happily, there is now a highly evolved 
technique by which a great degree of 
compensation is furnished them by means 
of electrical hearing aids. And even the 
less well to do hard of hearing person 
is given a valuable means of aid in the 
art of lip reading. 

Moreover, if any consolation can rec- 
oncile the incurably deafened person to 
his fate, it is the knowledge that defective 
hearing is a universal trouble, which 
takes no consideration of rank, position, 
nor the possession of great wealth. 

When, on Nov. 20, 1925, Queen Alex- 
andra of England died, she had lived 
through a complete realization of every 
transition of the tragedy of deafness, from 
the most faintly perceptible defect to com- 
plete loss of hearing. She was in truth 
the Queen of Sorrow, as she has been 
called; but she was also queen of her 
own sorrow, for she bore it with in- 
domitable courage and with a right royal 
dignity. 

Alexandra was born in Copenhagen, 
Dec. 1, 1844, the daughter of King Chris- 
tian of Denmark. As a child, she was 
quite simply reared. She gave evidence 
very early of an unusual love of music 
and of fairy tales, the latter, probably, 
because the famous writer of fairy tales, 
Andersen, frequented her father’s house. 
When she was barely eighteen, she was 
married in St. George’s Chapel at Wind- 
sor to the Prince of Wales, then three 
years older th:n she. 


fe SEEMS that incurably defective hear- 


Alexandra presented a charming ap. 
pearance; tall and slender, with beauti- 
ful features which were almost too regu- 
lar, but which were animated by expres- 
sive eyes. Her simple beauty and charm 
were sung by Tennyson in his poem, “A 


Welcome to Alexandra,” written in 1863 | 
when she came to England as Edward’s | 


bride. 

She began very early to take an active 
part in charitable and public welfare 
work. She took great interest in aiding 
the sick and infirm, and distributed rich 
gifts to hospitals and workingmen’s bene- 
fit institutions. Especially noteworthy is 
her foundation for the London Hospital, 
which made possible the first Finsen lamp 
for the light ray treatment of serious and 
dangerous skin diseases. 
was first established phototherapy, which 
has proved of such great benefit with 
other forms of sickness. Alexandra also 
gave her name to Queen Alexandra’s Im- 
perial Nursing Service, which is espe: 
cially concerned with the training of 
nurses for military hospitals. 


Her marriage to Edward VII did not | 


turn out happily, for, shortly after the 
wedding, Edward resumed his accustomed 
life with his young companions, which 
took him, for the most part, to Paris and 
popular bathing resorts. In severe con 
trast, Alexandra was condemned to lead 
a rigidly monotonous life, which Queen 
Victoria considered the duty of all the 
women belonging to the royal family. 
Differences of opinion between the two 
women were not infrequent, for the 
younger could not always satisfy the old- 
er one. In particular, the extravagant 
and luxurious costumes which Alexandra 
affected aroused the disapproval of Queen 
Victoria, who considered that this dis 
play, as accompanying Alexandra’s pro- 
gressive deafness, showed a_ superficial 
character. Alexandra, however, did not 
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take this too tragically, but built up 
around her a small, light hearted circle 
of friends, who enjoyed dancing and a 
variety of diversions. 

For the rest, she consoled herself for 
her conjugal unhappiness by applying 
herself to her music. She passionately 
loved the piano, and she had, besides, 
a more than average ability in playing 
the lute. Even after her hearing defect, 
which defied all the art of her physicians, 
became very pronounced, she still held 
fast for years to her musical pastimes. 

She had, moreover, a great love for ani- 
mals, especially for horses and dogs, a 
love that is common to all Englishwomen. 
The public horse and dog shows organ- 
ized under her protection drew crowds of 
people together and brought her extraor- 
dinary popularity. 

In January, 1902, Alexandra was 
crowned queen beside her husband in 
Westminster Abbey; and from this year 
on she made use of electric hearing aids. 
The Dowager Duchess of Manchester and 
her friends had previously investigated 
the practical possibilities offered by the 
use of such apparatus, and had become 
convinced that many hard of hearing per- 
sons found their deafness alleviated by 
instruments. Therefore, she recommended 
that the queen purchase such an aid. As 
a safeguard, a medical commfssion was 
named to test the instruments and prove 
whether the use of an electrical aid would 
injure the sovereign’s ears. The commis- 
sion replied in the negative, and now the 
queen herself tried an instrument. She 
held the receiver to her ear, and several 
sentences were spoken to her with the re- 
quest that she repeat them. These sen- 
tences, chosen by the duchess for this 
special purpose, were so arranged as to 
subject matter that the queen could not 
be expected to be familiar with them; 
yet she could understand the spoken words 
and repeat them correctly. Her great 
satisfaction over the electrical hearing 
aids was so clearly evident that she at 
once decided to purchase one. 

Now the queen began again to visit 
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regularly the royal box in Covent Gar- 
den, and was greatly rejoiced to be able 
after so long a time to hear music well 
and clearly. She became so accustomed 
to the apparatus that she even wore it at 
home, arranging it in such a masterly 
fashion that it was almost invisible. 

Thus she tried to conquer her increas- 
ing deafness with the use of a hearing 
aid; but in spite of all efforts at adjust- 
ment, her relations with her husband 
were not always happy. The more she 
had to endure in private life, however, 
the more jealously she insisted upon re- 
ceiving full respect in public. She had 
a passionate fondness for dynastic repre- 
sentations, and felt most at ease when she 
was the central figure in a brilliant recep- 
tion or a great féte at court. 

In order to show herself off in this way 
and play a grand role, she _ instituted 
“Alexandra Day,” which was celebrated 
every year in London, with her coopera- 
tion. On this day, paper roses were sold 
in the streets of the British capital, for 
the benefit of the blind and the deaf. 
The queen promoted the good work in 
her own fashion by making a tour of the 
most crowded streets in the city at mid- 
day, followed by her whole court. On 
this occasion, all London was afoot and 
the people accorded her a_ tumultuous 
ovation in which she took great joy. 

By some miracle, Alexandra was able 
to keep herself young and fresh. When 
she was over seventy she seemed scarcely 
more than forty, and there is not a woman 
living who would not rejoice in such a 
fact. But at last, at the advice of her 
physicians, she was compelled to with- 
draw from public life and retire to 
Sandringham Castle in Norfolk. 

In Sandringham, she lived only with 
her memories of happier times. Her 
chief pleasure during her last years was 
to pass several hours daily before the 
screen in her private motion picture 
theatre, in which she took great delight. 


A marble statue in her honor has been 
erected in London. But even without a 
(Continued on page 380) 
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Variability in Auditory Tests 


Consistency of Auditory Acuity or Varia- 
bility of Individuals among Four Tests 
with the 2A Audiometer, by Jennie Lo- 
renz, Ph.D. Privately printed. New York, 
1936. 

The author has written this monograph 
as an attempt to measure the degree of in- 
consistency among responses of a group 
of hard-of-hearing children and a group 
of normally hearing children during four 
2A audiometer tests given within four 
days, and to find among environmental 
and personality factors indications of 
possible causes of such inconsistency. 


Dr. Lorenz gives a complete survey of 
previous studies of alleged reasons for 
variability due to environmental factors, 
physical conditions, and personality char- 
acteristics. The invention and history of 
development of the audiometer to the 
present time with descriptions of testing 
techniques is traced in the monograph. 


Subjects for the present experiment 
were 14 hard-of-hearing and 14 normally 
hearing children from the Hebrew Or- 
phan Asylum of the City of New York. 
They were matched for age, sex, intelli- 
gence, and racial stock. The average age 
for both groups was 12 years 4 months; 
the average intelligence quotient for the 
hard-of-hearing was 87.2, for the hearing, 
88.2. The average hearing loss of the 
hard-of-hearing group was 23.3% as 
measured on the 2A audiometer, for the 
hearing group—0.65% as measured on 
the 4A audiomeier. 

Testing was done in a Celotex room 
at Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, using the 2A audiometer with an 


attenua- 

tor to alter inten- 

steps of 

one decibel in- 

stead of five. The 

right ear was test- 

ed first, then the 

child was _ taken 

into the fresh air 

while the room 

was ventilated by 

a fan. He returned 

and the left ear was tested. 
of humidity, and __baro- 
metric pressure were averaged for each 
test period. Two tests were given the 
same day with a five hour interval be- 
tween tests, and 2 tests were given three 
days later. Personal data were obtained 
from case records, questioning of the 
children and observations of the atten 
dants. 

Statistical analysis of results showed 
an average variance of the 4 tests for 
each ear called the intra-ear variance of 
5.91 (about 3 decibels) which is 3.7% of 
the total variance. The remaining 96.3% 
variance was due to individual differences 
in auditory acuity. The correlation of 
tests for the 2 days was .93, of tests 5 
hours apart .92. The answers of the more 
intelligent are more consistent, obtained 
in a shorter test time, and are more cet 
tain. With low moisture content in the 
air, tests are more reliable; with low or 
changing atmospheric pressure, there is an 
improvement in acuity of hearing. 

Study of the descriptive data showed 
that emotional poise, well controlled gem 
eral activity, and a ready cooperativeness 


accessory 


sity in 


temperature, 
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were in general characteristic of the more 
consistent individuals. Happiness, _rest- 
lessness, interest in the outcome and some- 
times a heightening of emotion, induced 
better auditory acuity. 

A slight physical indisposition does not 
lower acuity. With insufficient elimina- 
tion, consistency of response is low; with 
excessive elimination, acuity is improved. 
Active, nervous types and quiet, placid 
types showed consistency markedly lower 
than those exhibiting well controlled ac- 
tivity. Small groups at both extremes of 
the acuity scale are inferior in con- 
sistency, probably because of nervousness 
and excitability. 

Dr. Lorenz recommends that schools 
provide a sound proof room for audi- 
ometer tests, that testing technique be 
standardized and that .a better history of 
ear disorders appear on case records. 
Additional tests should be given children 
of low intelligence, who are excitable, 
nervous and anti-social, before a_ final 
report of the hearing loss is made. The 
monograph closes with suggested prob- 
lems for further research and an excellent 
bibliography. 

HELEN Scuick LANE. 


To Develop “Arithmetic Language” 


NuMBER Stories, Books 1, 2, and 3, by 
J. W. Studebaker, W. C. Findlay and 
F. B. Knight. Curriculum Foundation 
Series, Scott Foresman & Co., Chicago, 
Atlanta, Dallas, New York. Prices, 60 
cents, 68 cents, and 76 cents. 

I have been working with a rather 
backward group of totally deaf children. 
Arithmetic has been somewhat neglected 
until recently, because of the crying need 
of language development. This year we 
found some new arithmetic books that 
have been most helpful. These are the 
“Number Stories,” arranged for different 
grades and comprising a work book to ac- 
company each text book. I have never 
seen any other arithmetic book that 
equalled these for developing arithmetic 
language. In the first book, the follow- 
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ing comparisons are developed: big, Lit- 
tle: large, small; tall, short; high, higher, 
highest; many, more, most; more, less; 
long, short; top, bottom. Pictures, inter- 
esting stories and questions provide situa- 
tions for using the new comparisons. 
Counting, writing numbers and learning 
small coins are also included in the first 
book. 

Book 2 reviews the comparisons learned 
in the first, and adds these new ones: 
high, low; many, few; the same as; up- 
per, lower; left, right; wide, narrow; top, 
middle, bottom. Addition and subtrac- 
tion concepts are presented in concrete 
settings; there are interesting stories to 
introduce new concepts. Varied practice 
drill is provided. The use of money, time 
telling and simple measurements are all 
brought in with interesting pictures and 
problems. 

Each book in turn develops more difh- 
cult number concepts, problems and com- 
putation, as well as more advanced lan- 
guage. There is adequate material to 
help the children form good study habits 
and there is enough summing up to help 
them remember. For instance, certain 
phases which always mean subtraction 
are stressed as an aid to problem solving. 
All in all, these books should be helpful 
to every teacher of the deaf whose pupils 
have difficulty with arithmetic problems 
because of the language. And whose 
pupils don’t? 

Eunice Porter. 





The Occupational Survey 


The Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in the 
Occupational World. By Elise H. Mar- 
tens et al. Bulletin 1936, No. 13. United 
States Office of Education. Paper, 95 pp. 
For sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 15 cents. 
The long awaited report on the occupa- 


tional survey of the deaf and the hard 
of hearing, undertaken as a CWA project 
in the early part of 1934, has at last ap- 
peared. More than two years have been 
required to tabulate and digest the find- 
ings. In the meantime, preliminary re- 
ports have been published in the Ameri- 
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can Annals of the Deaf and brief accounts 
of separate state surveys have appeared 
in the Votta Review. All the reports 
and the tabular summaries are valuable, 
and will be studied with absorbed interest 
by those who have to do with the prob- 
lems of deafness, especially the occupa- 
tional problems. Miss Martens and her 
assistants who digested the returns of the 
survey have done well to achieve so com- 
pact and understandable a report from 
such an accumulation of data. 

Nevertheless, general statements based 
on the tables should be offered with ex- 
treme caution. It is possible to pick out 
summaries here and there and find them 
encouraging or discouraging as the picker 
chooses, and it is to be hoped that the 
graduate college students who elect the 
deaf and the hard of hearing as subjects 
for their master’s theses will not skip 
about too blithely among the figures. 

Questionnaires were returned from 19,- 
580 persons in 27 states and the District 
of Columbia. It is safe to assume that 
about half of the individuals belong in the 
hard of hearing class, having become deaf 
or slightly deaf after the age of 12. More 
than 50% state that they can hear loud 
speech without an earphone. Since 48% 
of the men and 57% of the women make 
this statement, it is puzzling to note that 
74% of the women, as compared with 
only 59% of the men, use spoken lan- 
guage as a means of communication with 
employers. A teacher of lip reading might 
immediately jump to the conclusion that 
this indicates superior lip reading ability 
on the part of the female sex. 

The employment statistics are rather 
discouraging, since, even with a liberal in- 
terpretation of the figures, 44% were un- 
employed at the time of the survey. It is 
true that it was made during a depression 
year when there was heavy unemployment 
among all workers, yet this percentage, 
taken with other percentages given, merits 
considerable thought on the part of those 
who have to do with vocational training, 
especially of the deaf. Of all those inter- 
viewed, 47% attended a school for the 
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deaf for varying periods of time. Of the 
total number of men and women who 
were employed at the time of the survey, 
3,412 men and 869 women reported that 
they had their trade training in schools 
for the deaf. Yet it is to be noted that 
whereas 90% of the men reported that 
they were trained for mechanical trades, 
only 30.9 per cent of them were actually 
engaged in such occupations. Although 
1,095 men were trained as compositors, 
typesetters and linotypers, only 350 were 
following these occupations at the time. 
Another curious discrepancy is seen in the 
fact that 15 of the men and 30 of the 
women among those who received their 
trade training in schools for the deaf were 
trained as teachers, but 135 men and 56 
women were employed as teachers at the 
time of the survey. As it is to be as- 
sumed that they were teaching the deaf, 
and as schools for the deaf provide al- 
most the only places where preparation 
may be secured, it is to be inferred that 
this number were teaching without prep- 
aration. 

All these figures are provocative, how- 
ever one may interpret them, and gratitude 
is due those who gathered them together 
and made them available. HH. M. 


Research in New South Wales 


The Research Committee which was ap- 
pointed several years ago to report on the 
work being done in Australia and New 
Zealand for the deaf, the blind, the hard 
of hearing and the partially sighted, has 
published its report for 1935. It describes 
briefly the work in each school for the 
deaf and the blind, the associations of the 
adult deaf, the associations for the ad- 
vancement of the blind, the homes and mis- 
sions and the conferences in this field, es 
pecially the conference of teachers of the 
deaf held at Melbourne in connection with 
the celebration of the centenary of the Vie- 
torian Deaf and Dumb Institution. Special 
mention is made of the introduction of 
electrical hearing aids in several schools, 
also the growth of lip reading classes for 
hard of hearing adults. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages—and kings—” 


Consider Assets, Not Liabilities 


The Parent Teacher Magazine for May 
contains an article addressed to parents 
of handicapped children by Dr. Hugh 
Grant Rowell, Director of Special Educa- 
tion at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Dr. Rowell’s advice is pertinent. 
He recognizes the fact that the parents 
and possibly the whole family of a handi- 
capped child must go through a period of 
adjustment after the handicap has been 
discovered, and his plea is for the devel- 
opment of a proper attitude toward the 
whole situation. The parents must “snap 
out of it,” he asserts, and face the music, 
whether they wish to do so or not, and 
they must make an effort to understand 
the situation fully, so that neither the 
handicapped child nor the family will be 
sacrificed. “In the final analysis,” he says, 
“you must study your child more in 
terms of his assets than of his liabilities. 

.. It is surprising, in terms of general 
symmetry of personality and physical be- 
ing, how much the situation can be re- 
balanced.” Dr. Rowell’s summing up of 
the possibilities of cooperation offered the 
parent of a handicapped child is espe- 
cially good. His sixth point is worth 
quoting : 

“In no sense become a ‘leaner’.” (He 
explains this above by asserting that the 
parent should not leave all the work to 
the school authorities.) “On the other 
hand, he says, “Do not become a dramatic 
individualist or attempt to become a great 


Lewis Carroll. 


and stirring influence by broadcasting 
your methods. . . . One of your greatest 
rights is that of cooperating fully with 
those who are available and eager to help 
you and who have given their lives that 
children like yours may live more abun- 
dantly.” 





N.E.A. Department of Lip Reading 
The Department of Lip Reading of the 
National Education Association will hold 
two sessions, June 29 and 30, at the De- 
troit Day School for the Deaf. On June 
29, there will be open house, with demon- 
strations of rhythm and dancing by the 
pupils of the school. Tea will be served 
by the Detroit League for the Hard of 
Hearing. On June 30, there will be a 
program and business meeting. Greetings 
will be offered by Mrs. A. J. Knisely, 
President of the Detroit League for the 
Hard of Hearing, Mr. John J. Lee, Ad- 
viser, Department of Special Education, 
Wayne University, and Dr. Gertrude Van 
Adestine, Supervising Principal, Detroit 
Day School. There will be demonstra- 
tions of lip reading by both the hard of 
hearing and the deaf pupils of the school. 
Miss Marie Mason, Assistant Director of 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, Ohio State 
University, will speak on “Visual Hear- 
ing of the Spoken Word”; Miss Anne M. 
Bunger will discuss “Speech Reading in 
College.” Following these talks there will 
be a discussion of “Speech Reading for 


the Younger Hard of Hearing Child” by 
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Miss Laura Worden, director of the day 
school in Saint Cloud, Minn., and Miss 
Elizabeth Schleicher, teacher of lip read- 
ing in the Gary, Indiana, public schools. 


Minneapolis League Preschool Class 


Preschool classes for hard of hearing 
children are held Saturday mornings at 
the Minneapolis League for the Hard of 
Hearing. The work is in charge of Mrs. 
Helen B. Carson, a teacher in the Minne- 
apolis Day School. 


Deafness Reportable in Pennsylvania 


Views and Reviews, the monthly bulle- 
tin of the Philadelphia League for the 
Hard of Hearing, reports that as the re- 
sult of effort on the part of Assemblyman 
Royce of Camden County, deafness in a 
child under six years of age must be re- 
ported to the state health authorities. 


Have You a May, 1936, Volta 
Review? 

If you have a copy of the Votta Re- 
view for May, 1936, and are willing to 
part with it, please notify the Volta Bu- 
reau. One of correspondents _ is 
anxious to secure this issue to complete 


her files. 
Photoplay Studies 
The “Group Discussion Guides,” pub- 
lished by Educational and Recreational 
Guides, Inc., and edited by William Lewin 
as part of the Photoplay Appreciation 
Movement, are now issued as “Photoplay 
Studies.” The booklets are published once 
a month, each comprising a discussion of 
an important film, with a critical analysis, 
suggestions for study, and many illustra- 
tions. The issue for May makes a study 
of “Quality Street,” with Katharine Hep- 
burn. Others recently published deal with 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s timely “Servant of 
the People,” a film about the United States 
Constitution, which has an unusually good 
historical background for students; the 
screen version of “The Good Earth”; and 
a delightful comedy made from one of the 


our 
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old silent films, ““Twenty-Three-and-a-Half 
Hours’ Leave.” These booklets are valuable 
in preparing students to understand and 
appreciate important films. While the lan. 
guage used in the text is too difficult for 
even the older deaf students, the outlines 
presented are of great help to a teacher 
who wishes to make photoplay going more 
profitable and enjoyable for her pupils. 
The Guide for January, which deals with 
“The Good Earth,” is especially interesting 
because it describes some of the technical 
difficulties in making the picture and shows 
scenes in the projection room and on the 
sets. 


Another Doctor’s Odyssey 


A booklet entitled “Success Despite 
Handicap,” by Dr. Alfred Wiener, has re- 
cently been published by the Paisley Press, 
Inc., New York City. Dr. Wiener, who is 
consultant ophthalmologist to St. Luke’s 
Hospital, New York City, has been hard of 
hearing since his graduating year at the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of 
Columbia Medical School. In this brief 
account, he tells of his experience, from 
the day he first discovered his own hearing 
loss and wondered whether he should drop 
his career, through the years of growing 
success and achievement. In spite of inm- 
creasing deafness, he completed his medi- 
cal course and worked as a general practi- 
tioner for ten years. Then he decided to 
specialize. He gave up his practice and 
accepted a loan which enabled him to go 
abroad and study for two years to prepare 
himself as a specialist in eye, ear, nose and 
throat diseases. Upon his return to New 
York, he was asked to help establish the 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Clinic at St. 
Luke’s Hospital. His work grew so rapid 
ly that he decided to devote himself en- 
tirely to the eye. He served for a time as 
Associate Attending Ophthalmologist to the 
hospital, and later succeeded to the chief 
position in this department. All the while, 
he was depending on a hearing aid and lip 
reading in his contacts. His comment on 
his work is a guide to any hard of hearing 
person. 
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“No handicap should discourage or deter 
a man from making the attempt to over- 
come it. An opportunity is offered to every- 
one at some time of his life to succeed. If 
he recognizes it and grasps it at the time, 
and if he possesses a certain amount of 
courage, enthusiasm, and ambition, a suc- 
cessful future should be in store for him, 
and I do not see how he can fail. There 
is one thing more: we should try always to 
reach the point of perfection in the work 
we choose to do. Remember, we have a 
handicap! The people with whom we come 
in contact are wary of this handicap, and 
unless, as I have said before, we can prove 
our worth and satisfy them that a handicap 
is not a hindrance, we shall not succeed. 
... In overcoming a handicap of any kind, 
we must do better than the ordinary indi- 
vidual. We must build up a wall of de- 
fense against doubt, and try to create com- 
plete confidence.” 





Reactions of a Deaf-Blind Child 
The Department of Public Welfare of 


Illinois has recently published in pam- 
phlet form an article by Louise E. Dean, 
“Experimental Sense Training of a Deaf- 
Blind Child” reprinted from Welfare Mag- 
azine. The child described is a depend- 
ent deaf-blind baby who is under the 
care of the State Welfare Department. 
Too young to be admitted to either the 
school for the blind or the school for the 
deaf, she was placed in a private home 
and her instruction was begun by Miss 
Dean under the direction of Dr. Robert 
H. Gault. As the child’s whole previous 
life had been passed in the Cook County 
Hospital, with the exception of six months 
that she had lived with a private family, 
she was virgin soil, so far as any form 
of education was concerned. The family 
with whom she is now living take an in- 
terest in her and contribute to her psy- 
chological and physical development, car- 
tying on the experimental sense training 
between visits of the experimenter. When 
the training began, Joan was unable to 
stand alone, although she could walk 
draggingly, if someone held both her 
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hands. She could not feed herself. She 
could pull her clothes off, but could not 
put them on. Her only pleasure, aside 
from eating, was in rocking herself in a 
rocking chair. Much of the experimental 
work was devoted to walking, jumping, 
and stair climbing, and observable prog- 
ress was made in these activities. Given 
the Seguin Form Board, Joan was guided 
in taking the forms out of the board, and 
at the end of two months, learned to take 
them out independently, although she 
made no attempt to put them in. Her 
chief use of her hands was to throw 
things behind her or put them into her 
mouth. She did not enjoy feeling things 
with her fingers, and resisted efforts to 
encourage her to do so. After some weeks, 
however, she appeared to enjoy feeling the 
vibrations of the spoken voice and of the 
radio. At the end of two months, she 
had learned to feed herself with a spoon. 
Her face has grown more expressive, and 
she now smiles and makes pleasant noises. 
She responds more to caresses than she 
did at first. Further reports of her 
progress will be awaited with interest. 





Hearing Tests in New York State 


The Telephone News Bulletin, a month- 
ly published by the General Information 
Department of the New York Telephone 
Company, featured in its March issue the 
recent hearing tests of school children 
which have been made in New York City 
and in other parts of the state, outlined 
the needs of the hard of hearing child, 
and gave a history of the development 
of the audiometer. The article is illus- 
trated by photographs of school children 
taking a group test with a 4A and an in- 
dividual test with the 2A. 


Lexington Newsette 

The little magazine published by Class 
6 of the Lexington School for the Deaf, 
New York City, is now in its second year. 
The April, 1937, issue is unusually attrac- 
tive, with a handmade poster on the cov- 
er, and mimeographed pages done in both 
red ink and black. Some of the illustra- 
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tions are very clever. Noteworthy is a 
series of prize essays written by pupils 
on the subject, “Why Is It Important for 
the Deaf to Learn Speech and Lip Read- 
ing?” First prize went to Rebecca Cohen 
and second prize to Gertrude Walker. 





School Reports 


The 1935-36 Report of the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf contains some 
good photographs of the activities in the 
classrooms and on the school grounds, also 
of recent extra-curricular events. Classes 
in knitting, embroidery, and weaving have 
been added to the girls’ vocational depart- 
ment. The sixtieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school was celebrated September 
6, 1936. The school was host to the Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf in 
their seventeenth regular conference April 
21-25, 1936. 

The report of the Alabama School for 
1936 states that, through a WPA project, 
new, hard surfaced driveways and con- 
crete gutters were completed on the cam- 
puses of both the school for the deaf and 
the school for the blind. The vocational 
department of the school provided super- 
vision for all construction work, which 
included an addition to the main building 
at the school for the blind, and part of a 
new hospital building, to be completed in 
1937. Two troops of Boy Scouts have 
recently been organized, one for the deaf 
and one for the blind. Both groups have 
taken part in all the local scout activities. 

The report of the New York School is 
the first that has been issued since the 
school became one for boys only. The 
advanced vocational department is being 
reorganized and extended to provide voca- 
tional training for all older boys of New 
York State who are handicapped by de- 
fective hearing. Specialized training is at 
present available in the following voca- 
tions: applied electricity, shoe repairing, 
upholstering and furniture repairing, auto 
mechanics, printing, carpentry and cabinet 
making, sign painting, show card writing, 
baking, kitchen service, commercial pho- 
tography, jewelry making, art metal work, 
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tailoring, sheet metal work and spray 
painting. Considerable equipment has 
been purchased, and changes and rear. 
rangements made in the school buildings, 
Plans are being drawn up for the devel. 
opment of a proposed new plant at White 
Plains. These are being prepared in such 
a manner as to provide for other and more 
advanced vocational training. 


The thirty-ninth annual report of the 


Tasmanian Institution for the Blind, Deaf | 
and Dumb states that a continued effort is | 


being made to have the age of admission 
for handicapped children lowered from 
seven to five years, but as yet this has not 


been done. The difficulty of obtaining em. | 





ployment for deaf graduates is mentioned. | 


“That the deaf are capable of operating 
machinery with safety,” states the report, 


“is demonstrated daily in the factory of the | 


Institution, where a considerable portion 
of the drilling of brush stocks is carried 
out by deaf persons with electrically belt 
driven drills. That the risk is not an undue 
one is attested by the fact that it is ae- 
cepted by insurance companies under work- 
ers compensation insurance policies.” 


Florida Lip Reading Teachers 
The Florida Lip Reading Teachers Asso- 


ciation, organized in 1936, has become 
affliated with the Florida Education Asso- 
ciation, and participated in a meeting of 
that organization in Orlando, March 18. 
Demonstrations of lip reading were given 
by Mrs. Mary E. Steffey and Miss Rosa B. 
Seale. Mrs. Flora Chandler spoke on lip 
reading classes for adults under the WPA. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Chambless talked on lip 
reading and speech. Mrs. Lucile Moore 
discussed the teaching of lip reading to the 
deaf and the hard of hearing in the Florida 


School for the Deaf. In conjunction with 


this meeting, Mrs. Steffey and Miss Seale | 
gave a practical demonstration of lip read | 


ing with three hard of hearing children at 
a luncheon given by the Orlando Kiwanis 
Club honoring visiting supervisors and st- 
perintendents. 

The meeting of the Department of Lip 
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Reading was attended by teachers of the 
deaf and of the hard of hearing from all 
parts of Florida. The following officers 
were re-elected: Mrs. Mary E. Steffey, 
Chairman; Miss Flora Chandler; Vice 
Chairman; Miss Rosa B. Seale, Secretary- 
Treasurer. The following committee was 
appointed to draw up rules for entrance: 
Miss Rosa B. Seale, Mrs. Elizabeth Chamb- 
less, Miss Flora Chandler. 





Dr. Goodwin Retires 
Dr. E. McK. Goodwin, Honorary Presi- 


dent of the American Association 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, and Superintendent of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf, has _ re- 
cently passed his 78th birthday. The 
anniversary also marks his 52nd_ year 
as an educator of the deaf. Dr. Good- 
win will retire from his _responsibil- 
ities as head of the school at the end of 
the present session. A bill that ratifies 
his election as superintendent emeritus 
with full salary was passed by the North 
Carolina General Assembly in recognition 
of his long service to the state. Forty- 
three years ago, Dr. Goodwin cut down 
the first tree to clear the site for the state 
school for the deaf which was founded 
largely through his efforts to provide sep- 
arate institutions for the deaf and the 
blind. A coincidence has been noted in 
the fact that a member of the General 
Assembly which passed the bill, Forest C. 
Berry, as a youth of 17 hauled the first 
load of lumber to be used for the con- 


to 


| struction of the school. 


Miss Kinzie’s Magazine 

A new publication, Lip Reading, which 
is, to quote the title page, “published 
now and then by the Misses Kinzie,” 
makes its first appearance with the issue 
for May, 1937. It is a 16-page pamphlet, 
attractively printed and illustrated. It 
comprises a general article on the value 
if lip reading by Miss Cora Kinzie, an 
article on Charles Dickens and Lip Read- 
ing by Miss Rose Kinzie, some lip read- 
ing practice material, and a comprehen- 
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sive outline of the course to be given at 
the Kinzie summer session in Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
Mr. Harris Retires 

On June 1 of this year, Mr. James 
Coffee Harris, for 24 years Superintendent 
of the Georgia School for the Deaf, will 
retire from his position and become Su- 
perintendent Emeritus, with duties to be 
determined later. Mr. Harris has an im- 
pressive record as an educator in the 
State of Georgia. For 24 years he was 
Superintendent of Schools in Rome, Geor- 
gia, for 5 years he held this position in 
Marietta; and for 10 years he served in 
Cedartown. In 1906 he went to Cave 
Spring to take charge of the school for 
the deaf; and he has now totaled 60 years 
of service. In honor of his retirement, 
which takes place as he approaches his 
eightieth year, the Board of Control of 
the Georgia School passed a unanimous 
vote of appreciation. The entire staff of 
the school united in writing a letter ex- 
pressive of their regard for Mr. and Mrs. 
Harris and their regret at Mr. Harris’ re- 
tirement. 

Are Your Volta Review Files 

Complete? 


Mr. William J. Morgan, who has been 
a subscriber to the VoLtta Review for 
many years, has accumulated a number of 
back copies of the magazine which he will 
be glad to send to anyone who is willing 
to pay the freight or express charges. If 
you need any of the back numbers listed, 
to complete your files, notify the Volta 
Bureau at once. The following issues are 


available. 

1927 Complete 

1926 complete except for December 

1925 Jan., Feb. 

1924 Jan., Feb., Mar., April (2 
copies), July, Sept., Oct., Dec. 

1923 complete except June 

1922 complete except Jan. 

1921 complete 

1920 June, Nov., Dec. 

1919 April 
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‘ELECTRO EAR” . . Price $35 


OPERATES ON 10c FLASHLIGHT BATTERY 
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Write for Our Latest Catalogue 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., INC. 
10 East 43rd Street (A) New York 























THE VOLTA BUREAU’S BOOKS 


LIP READING 
PRACTICE MATERIAL 


BOOKS II, Ill and IV 
Comments From Teachers 


Never in the world such a big dollar’s 
worth.—G. B., New Jersey 


We have been waiting a long time for 
such a book, but it has been well worth 
waiting for.—R. L., California 

After Volumes I and II, I wondered 
what could be left for Volume III, but 
here it is, just as interesting and clever as 
the others.—E. M., Minnesota 


Price of each volume 
$1.00 to Volta Review subscribers 
2.00 to non subscribers 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Re-Education of Residual Hearing 


(Continued from page 351) 


2. It is worthy of prolonged, intensive 
effort even in cases apparently hopeles, 
3. The bone-conduction instruments 
built for the Kennedy-Browne ex. 
periments have reached and bene. 
fited cases that no other appliance 

has seemed able to help. 

4. Some cases unable to benefit by 
other hearing aids are, after th 
Kennedy-Browne training, enabled 
to use the same appliances, either 
bone or air conduction, with which 
they had formerly heard nothing. 

At present there is not enough demand 

for the Kennedy-Browne equipment to 





place it on the market. I believe that it 
or something equally serviceable for the} 
use of bone conduction, should be maé| 
available, and that classes in the re-educa-| 
tion of hearing should be made an im 
portant part of the work of every society 
for the hard of hearing. .The time will 
come, I feel sure, when they will bk 
recognized as of equal importance with 
lip reading classes. 

Do not get the impression that a bone 
conduction device is always essential. 
There has never been a time in the world 
when so many good hearing aids wer 
available. The older tubes and horns ar 
as good as ever, and in some instances 
nothing is so good as a tube for carrying 
undistorted speech. Where great volume 
is needed, however, the electrical inst 
ments are better. Even the small wear 
able ear-phones can sometimes be used 
but they are not ordinarily suitable unl | 
after training has been given with large 
and heavier devices. The appliance thal 
can deliver sounds with both the greates 
fidelity and the greatest volume is likely 
to be the best for the purpose. In thi 
day of radio there is a ready means # 
hand for those to whom music is stil} 
music and speech is still speech. But for 
cases so advanced that neither spect 
nor music is recognizable, there must k 
both an opportunity to listen and a friend 
to explain. 

In closing, let us repeat: Exercises fot 
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the education or the re-education of hear- 
ing are not in any sense treatments, or 
attempts to cure deafness. Hearing is a 
physical sense; let us leave to the physi- 
cians everything that has to do with 
physiology or therapeutics. Listening and 
understanding are mental processes. By 
careful training of our minds, we may 
often enable our damaged auditory ma- 
chines to give us better service. 





Scraps in the School Room Desk 

(Continued from page 343) 
son, with the children in turn playing 
parents. The boy’s mother paid another 
visit (by teacher’s request) in a few days, 
and her son rose nobly to that occasion. 
He knew, that time, exactly what a polite 
boy greeting his mother in school should 
do and say. 





Eurythmics 

(Continued from page 337) 
it with a pointer while they are feeling the 
vibration at the piano. Songs with not too 
dificult speech are said in unison, first 
around the piano and then while dancing. 
For this part of the work, we have used 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s Swing Song; 
Hurrah for the Sailor Boy; Sailing Over 
the Bounding Main; Three Blind Mice; 
Row, Row, Row Your Boat; Simple Simon; 
A Hunting We Will Go; Pop Goes the 
Weasel, etc. 

Some of the text books which have been 
helpful in planning our lessons are: 
“Rhythm Book,” Waterman; “The Song 
Play Book,” Crampton and Wollaston; 
“Natural Dance Studies,” Smith; “Rhythms 
for Youthful Dancers,” Crawford; “Folk 
“Tap Dances for 
School,” Duggan; and “Pianorhythms,” 
Davis, 

It may be too soon to determine whether 
or not the work in Eurythmics will prove 
to be of lasting value in our great quest 
for better methods of teaching speech and 
voice production to deaf children; but be- 
cause, even with our short experience, we 
are convinced it has been an aid toward 
establishing natural unrestricted tones, we, 
4 well as our pupils, are taking pleasure 
in the present experiment. 
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GENERAL 
Earphone Batteries 


are 


Economical 


Ninety per cent of the American Hearing Instru- 
ment manufacturers specify GENERALS as standard 
equipment. Their engineering and test laboratories 
have proven GENERALS will give more service, 
and are actually more economical to use. 


Reduce your hearing aid costs by insisting on 
GENERALS when purchasing replacement batteries. 


GENERALS are available throughout the United 
States and Canada, and there is a type for every 
make, style and model of electrical hearing aid. 


All GENERALS are fully guaranteed. Freshness 
is assured by being sealed and wrapped in cello- 
phane at the factory. 

There Is No Substitute for « 


GENERAL Earphone Battery. 


GENERAL DRY BATTERIES 


Incorporated 


Cleveland, O. Toronto, Ont., Canada 











THEY LOVE THEIR GARDEN 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 


The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 


Children prepared for hearing schools. 


ington, which offers many educational ad- 


Address: 


vantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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Execellophone 


hearing aids 


Instruments of superior design. 
Unusually clear, natural tone at 


last made possible. 


Small, wearable 


instruments and super-powerful 


featherweight 


table models with either air or 


bone conduction. 


The Excellophone is presented 
by a company which has been 
in the electro-acoustic field for 
fifteen years, and is a leader in 
the manufacture of group hear- 
ing aids for church and theatre. 


We now offer an individual aid 


made to fit your need. 


Write Dept. H-1 for full details. 


Ask about our trial offer. 


( 


TRIMM EXCELLOPHONE 
DISTRIBUTORS 


1770 BERTEAU AVENUE 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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The Parents Talk It Over 

(Continued from page 347) 
auto race track. Simple little toys give 
great pleasure and cost very little, some 
not any more than a little work done by 
Daddy or brother. Of course, sand makes 
dirt, but oh! how quickly our little ones 
grow up, and then there is no more sand 
to clean. 

My little boy, Kenneth, is eleven, and 
ever since he learned to handle a ham. 
mer and nails he has been putting things 
together. The man at the store gives him 
empty boxes, orange crates, and so on, 
and he takes these apart—saving the 
nails!—and it is surprising what things 
he can make — wagons, garages, auto 
bodies, bird boxes, and even a house for 
a mother cat and her three kittens. 


_— 





We paid $5 for a tool chest for him | 
last Christmas, and when he saw it he | 


jumped up and down, clapping his hands, 
“Oh, I like it, I like it,” he kept saying, 


over and over. 


Last month at Mt. Airy, he was placed | 


in the painting class in trade school, and 
he is very much pleased. I wrote and 
told him, “Now I have a painter, a car 
penter, and an auto mechanic.” One of 
the older boys has had his license to drive 
for the past two years, having passed 
his test in Philadelphia. I inclose a pic- 


ture of one of the twins with a boat he 


made at school. 


Mrs. B. H., Pennsylvania. 





The Return of Nock Edon 
(Continued from page 361) 


—I’ve taken what I got from the movies, | 


the book and the expedition and bought 
me an annuity—you know, one of those 
insurance policies. It will pay me $402 
month as long as I live. That isn’t much, 
but with that as a guarantee I’m on my 
way to Florida to live. I’m marrying the 
daughter of a man who has a small grove 
there and we are going to raise specially 
fruits 

“Specialty fruits?” 

“Yes—I mean not grow ordinaty 
oranges and such things, but special fruils 
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that you don’t see everywhere—mangos, 
litchi, papaya, tangelos and such things. 
We'll just take them into Miami and sell 
them to the tourists ourselves—maybe sell 
some by mail if they will keep.” 

“It’s just magic, that’s all,” said Miss 
Kinney. 

“It’s Kinney magic, if you ask me,” 
said Snelling, solemnly. “I was just about 
ready to cash in—rather than sell lead 
pencils on streetcorners—when you showed 
me the way out. I’ve told my girl friend 
all about you and that’s really why I’m 
here on my way to Florida: She insisted 
that I come by and tell you all about it 
—and promise you that every Christmas 
you will get a box of our specialty fruits 
from Florida—just to show you that | 
really am grateful.” 





From School Teacher to Publisher 
(Continued from page 356) 

well as post office regulations regarding 

the use of mails, and so on.” 

Miss Leavis is very modest about her 
own achievements in this line. “There is 
no especial credit due me for what I 
have done,” she says, “as my market was 
largely made for me and the beginnings 
came when I could still hear ordinary 
conversation.” 

However, there is definite promise in 
work of this type for a hard of hearing 
woman, especially one with good secre- 
larial training, and some training in the 
fundamentals of proofreading and_ the 
preparation of copy for printing or mim- 
eographing. Miss Leavis has_ recently 
built up as a sideline the publishing of 
mimeographed sheets of lip reading prac- 
tice material, some of which she prepared 
herself, and some which is the work of 
other teachers. Good practice material is 
regularly in demand among teachers of 
lip reading, and while this would not by 
itself bring anybody a living, there are 
possibilities in it for the hard of hearing 
woman who wants to start a new line of 
work. 

The possibilities, in fact, open out sur- 
prisingly. As we go to press, Miss Leavis 
is just bringing out “the first real book” 
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Lip Reading and Picnics 


Yes, we combine them and other delightful 
things in SUMMER SCHOOL at Burlington- 
on-Lake Champlain, Vermont. 





Come and walk under the arching elms. 
Count the colors of the tall hollyhocks. 
Smell the fragrance of the Colorado omen 
Feel the friendly atmosphere. 

Bathe in Lake Champlain. 

Picnic in view of Camel’s Hump. 

And gain a sense of achievement in 


LIP READING 
NEW! 


SUMMER NORMAL COURSE at Burlington, Vermont, 
for Teachets of Hard of Hearing Adults. 


Specially designed by the Misses Kinzie for teachers in 

Private Schools, Vocational and Rehabilitation Schools, 

Adult Education and WPA classes. If desired, this 

course may be made an introduction to the Regular 
Normal Courses. 


Training Course for Teachers of Hard of Hearing 
Children given by ENA G. MACNUTT, Special Teacher 
for Hard of Hearing Children, Newton, Mass. 


Write 
NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 


175 Dartmouth St. 


Anna L. Staples 


Boston, Mass. 
Clara M. Ziegler 














IMPROVED HEARING 












AMPLIFIED 
BONE AND AIR 
CONDUCTION 





@ NATURAL TONE 

@ EASY TO WEAR 

@ EXTREMELY SMALL 

@ LIGHT IN WEIGHT 

@ TIME PAYMENTS IF DESIRED 
CALL FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION. 
WRITE FOR HOME TRIAL PLAN TO 

CLAIRE D. SACHS, Consultant 


HEARING DEVICES CO. inc. 


TIMES BLDG., 42d ST. & B’WAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Manufactured by E. A. MYERS & SONS 
306 Beverly Rd., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consult the Radioear 


dealer nearest you. \ 























LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, I, III and IV 


by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt ‘ 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 

Price per copy, $1.25 

Teachers’ Manuals, 3.50. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 

New York City 





OUTLINE OF LANGUAGE WORK FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN — BOOK I (REVISED) 
By Edith M. Buell 
Contains outline and presentation of the work 
of the first, second, third, and fourth years. 
Price per copy $2.50, postpaid 
Send orders to 
MISS EDITH M. BUELL 
15 Prescott Ave.. Bronxville, N. Y. 








STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition. Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Send orders to 
THE STECK COMPANY 
Austin, Texas 
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she has published in her own name, | 
is a charming “World Friendship” book 
for very little children, written by Mrs. 
Henry W. Peabody, and illustrated with 
photographs which the author has col. 
lected in her journeys around the world, 
The title is “Just Like You Stories,” and 
the makeup is delightful. 

Thus, from small beginnings, one hard 
of hearing woman has built up an oe 
cupation for herself that is satisfying 
from many points of view. 


The Preschool at St. Mary’s 


(Continued from page 327) 


try, educators of the deaf realize the im- 
portance of the procedure and are ear 


estly striving to procure such privileges | 


for deaf children of preschool age. 

If the hearing child derives immeasur- 
able benefit from scientific training dur 
ing the priceless years before five, how 
much more important and necessary it is 
to provide such facilities for children 
handicapped and retarded by deafness. 
Students of child psychology claim that 
mental development begins in_ infancy, 
and that in the first five or six years of 
a child’s life is laid the foundation for 
a beautiful, full, and happy life. Is not 
this the aim of every teacher of the deaf 
—to enrich, enlarge and beautify the 
lives of the children entrusted to their 
care, who are deprived of the most ordi- 
nary means for attaining these ends? 

The best methods and procedures that 
scientific education of today offers for the 
child should certainly not be denied the 
deaf. Records and observation prove that 
our preschool pupils have made signifi 
cant progress in health, in attitudes, i 
mental development. 

The adults at St. Mary’s have also prof 
ited by the experiment, which provided 
an excellent opportunity for the study of 
child life and child guidance. Often as 
we watch the charming group within the 
tiny green fence, the words of the Master 
take on a new meaning; “Suffer the lit 
tle children to come to me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” 
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Public Day Schools for the Deaf 
(Continued from page 329) 
Number of Pupils Percentage of Pupils 
Resi- Resi- 
dential Day dential Day 
Year Schools Schools Total Schools Schools 
1914 10,983 1,815 12,798 85.9 14.1 


1915 11,236 1,907 13,143 85.5 14.5 
1916 11,292 1,945 13,237 85.4 14.6 
1917 10,309 1,915 12,224 84.4 15.6 
118 9,860 1,991 11,851 83.3 16.7 
1919 11,103 2,010 13,113 84.7 15.3 
1920 10,944 2,014 12,958 84.5 15.5 
1921 11,232 2,419 13,651 82.3 17.7 
1922 11,687 2,479 14,166 82.6 17.4 
1923 11,745 2,510 14,255 82.4 17.6 
12,061 2,658 14,719 82.0 
12,404 2,863 15,267 81.3 
1926 12,503 3,142 15,645 80.0 20.0 
1927 12,695 3,254 15,949 79.6 
1928 13,006 3,421 16,427 79.2 
3,003 16,742 79.2 
3,694 17,232 78.6 
3,945 17,895 78.0 
3,963 18,052 78.1 
4,104 18,315 77.6 
4,086 18,738 78.2 
1985 14,555 4,316 18,871 77.7 
1936 14,249 4,396 18,645 76.5 23.5 
From Table II, we note that the popu- 
lation of residential schools increased 
from 7,463 to 14,249, a gain of 6,786 
pupils, whereas the population of day 
shools increased from 347 to 4,396, a 
gain of 4,049. These figures may easily 
become misleading, because the earlier 
part of the period may be regarded as 
pioneer years for day schools and there- 
fore atypical. But choose any ten year 
period you may wish within the half 
century, and you will find that there has 
nm an increase in the percentage of 
deaf children attending day schools. 
These schools have grown steadily; and 
for reasons which I shall give later, | 
predict that they have not yet reached 
their full growth either in number or in 
population. 


1925 


1930 13,538 
1931 13,950 
1932 14,089 
1933 14,211 
1934 14,652 


(To be continued) 





Nothing is really work unless you 
would rather be doing something else. 
—Sir James Barrie. 
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Kinzie Summer Session 


Of Instruction in Lip Reading 
Madison, Wisconsin 
JULY 6TH-AUGUST 31ST 
Regular and Normal Instruction 
NEW SUMMER NORMAL COURSE FOR 
TEACHERS 


specially designed for teachers of adults 
in public and private schools, Vocational 
and Rehabilitation schools, Adult Educa- 
tion and WPA classes, ete. 


KINZIE TEXTBOOKS 


LIP-READING FOR CHILDREN, 
Gaaiecn: 2 eee, 
LIP-READING FOR CHILDREN, 


Grade II sa Pare ioe a 
LIP-READING FOR’ JUNIORS, 
Grade III 3.75 


LIP-READING FOR THE DEAF- 
ENED ADULT, with a Foreword 
by His Grace the Duke of Montrose 4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (Mimeographed) 7.50 
Books III and IV 6.50 
Books I, II, III, and IV 10.50 


All prices postpaid. 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2658, Station “C”’ Philadelphia, Pa. 











SCHOOL FOR LITTLE DEAF 
CHILDREN 


Residential and Day Pupils. 
Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 


GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
6147 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





ALMOST READY! 
A TREASURE CHEST OF GAMES 
FOR LIP READING TEACHERS 
BY ESTELLE E. SAMUELSON 


and 


MINNIE B. FABREGAS 
PRICE, 50 CENTS 
Only a limited number available. 
Order from the Volta Bureau 


or from 
M. B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Ave. Mariner’s 
Staten Island, N. Y. 


Harbor 
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SIMPLE, 








Ask your local Bell Telephone Company 
for a demonstration of this simple Bell 
Telephone Amplifier. It is effective for 
most persons with impaired hearing. A 


volume control adjusts it to your 
particular hearing efficiency. A switch dis- 


connects it when others use the 
ry, 


«_ Atep \, 
ON 


e 


telephone. And it brings you, 


pleasantly and easily, the | 


convenience of the telephone.  ‘ 








The Bonair 


A new Gem contribution for the 
hard of hearing, featuring air and 
bone conduction with same in- 
strument. No additional cost for 
Bonair. Fully guaranteed by the 
makers of dependable hearing aids 
since 1912. 


A Gem to meet every need and 
purse. Prices begin at $24.75. 


® Call for free, private demon- 
stration or write for booklet V.R. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 


47 West 34th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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E Things They Are Doing in England 


ADJUSTABL 


(Continued from page 334) 
in any subject is determined not alone 


by what the pupils contribute to the prob. 
lem of their instruction, but also, very 
largely, first by the nature and amount 
of the contribution made by the teacher 
themselves, and secondly, by the system 
under which they carry out their daily 
work.” 





Goals and Means of Reaching Them 
(Continued from page 354) 
time have to rely on chance remarks 


Hobbies offer a most prolific subject, but 
one can’t ride a hobby horse too hard, 

A discussion that starts spontaneously 
is most satisfactory, but when something 
does start the tongues wagging, do you 
find it easy to keep the voices down » 
that all will have the benefit of lip 
reading? That purpose always has to he 
kept in mind by the teacher. Difference 
of opinion is essential for discussion, but 
some topics stir up too emphatic an opin- 
ion. However, it is a refreshing surprise 
when a personal touch creeps in. One 
day in giving practice by way of patriotic 
quotations to a class of ex-service mem, 
I asked, “Who said ‘You may fire when 
you are ready, Gridley’?” And one man 
started up and said with glowing eyes 
“Admiral Dewey,—and / was there!” 

In a recent class, a lively interest was 
shown in connection with Mt. Holyoke’ 
new president, a marked departure from 
the traditions of the college. It was an 
academic subject in a way, and yet one 
that stirred up a keen discussion among 
college members, as well as others who 
were interested in the question as 1 
whether men are easier to work for than 
women. 

Topics that touch the lives of most a 
us have a popular appeal; such as: Should 
there be hospital insurance? Ought doc 
tors to charge a rich patient more than 
a poorer patient for the same services! 
Should married women work? etc. 

It all seems to boil down to the fact 
that we must suit our material to the 
class, and if the class is large, and of 
mixed interests, the pupils must take 
turns in waiting for the subjects that it 
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terest them individually. It is possible 
to put the human interest into many “cul- 
tural” topics which will make them ac- 
ceptable to more persons, and as a teach- 
et, | feel most satisfied when I have suc- 
ceeded in interesting someone in a subject 
which had not interested him before. 





Retirement of Director Hansen 
(Continued from page 338) 

faith and perseverence in experimenting 
with what he believed to be best. His pu- 
pils expressed in the following words 
their appreciation of what Director and 
Mrs. Hansen had done for them: “When 
we were children, they were to us as 
father and mother; as adults they never 
forgot us, but remained our helpful, faith- 
ful friends.” Director Hansen had over 
150 children, young and old, to be cher- 
ished and carried in mind. 

On the day Director Hansen formally 
retired, a ceremony was held at the school. 
Mr. Hansen delivered an address, outlining 
his ideals and his appreciation of the co- 
operation he had received at the school. A 
religious ceremony followed; then a por- 
trait of Director Hansen painted by the 
Danish artist Barenholdt was unveiled and 
presented to the school by former pupils. 
It will be hung in the school auditorium. 
A hand-carved leather portfolio was given 
to Mr. Hansen, and a large Royal Danish 
porcelain vase filled with roses, to Mrs. 
Hansen. 

Later, the school orchestra played; there 
was choral singing by the children; a flute 
solo was played by Mrs. Mare Sten, who, 
though hard of hearing, received her early 
musical education at the school. In his 
closing address, Mr. Hansen remarked that 
like Queen Mary of England, who said 
“Calais” would be found written upon her 
heart, he could say that if they opened his 
heart at his death they would find inscribed 
the image of the school, not the buildings, 
with their walls, windows and doors, but 
the human beings who had passed and were 
passing in and out, human beings with liv- 
ing, pulsing hearts. His final words were 
‘Lev vel! (live well!) I thank you for your 
devotion and love, given through so many 
years, and today so finely expressed.” 


eS) 
sl 
© 








The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. 
The Oral Method is employed and imperfect 
hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the 
Primary Department at five years of age, while 
Grammar School Grades fit students for High- 
School Work. Manual Training is provided 
for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully 
supervised homes. There is a new central 
school building, a well equipped gymnasium, 
and ground for out-of-door sports. 


Principal, FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D. 
Department for the Training of Teachers 
Under the Direction of 
BESSIE N. LEONARD 
and Committee of Faculty 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual. 
Four charts of 12 stories 


Series II. 

each, with manual__...___$17.00 
Series III. Myths .._._.____$10.00 
Series I, II and III.._.________ $35.00 
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When in England 
Don’t Forget to Visit 


LIBRARY OF WORKS 
ON THE DEAF 


5, GRANGE ROAD EALING, W. 5 
LONDON 
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Queen Alexandra of England | 
(Continued from page 363) 

visible monument this queen will be re. 
membered by hard of hearing women be. 
cause, in spite of her noble birth anj 
her great earthly estate, she had to tread 
the same sorrowful path as her leg 
wealthy companions in misfortune. But 
she displayed so much courage and no. 
bility that she can always be named 4 
an example of successful conquest and 
defeat of the difficulties arising from de 
fective hearing. 








Marguerite McNaughton 
Miss Marguerite McNaughton, for the 
past two years supervising teacher at the 
Idaho School for the Deaf, died March 2 
after a brief illness. Miss McNaughton 
had taught for sixteen years at the In 
diana School before going to Idaho in the 


All visitors interested in the Past, Present 
and Future of the Deaf, Mental Deaf, Deaf- 
Blind, Hard of Hearing and other grades and 
types of Deafness, are cordially welcome to 
view the Collection of:— 





1. Over 5,000 Ancient and Modern Books, 
Pamphlets, Magazines and Foreign Papers. 
The largest and most complete Library 
of Works on the Deaf in London and the 
South of England. The books are for 
reference only, and no book or other item 
may be removed or borrowed. 


2. Newspaper Cutting Albums, Model The- 
atre Scenes of Historical Groups of the 
Deaf, Gramophone Record Library and 
various data likely to be of use to those 
working among or for the Deaf. 


3. Over 4,500 Slides, Photographs and Pic- 
ture Cards of Work for the Deaf through- 


out the world from the earliest times. 


fall of 1935. To quote a letter from one 
of the teachers who has been working w- 
der her at the latter school, “Never have! 
seen anyone who meant so much to 9% 
many people. She left her mark on every 
soul here, from the farm hands to the sv 
perintendent; every teacher here is 2 
bigger person as well as a better teacher 
for having worked with her.” 





Watsonville, Cal., Has a New League 

Lip reading pupils of Mrs. Mabel Dom 
Early in Watsonville, California, have 
formed an organization known as the 
Watsonville League for the Hard of Hear 
ing. Mr. Christopher Skocko is secretary. 





A Correction 
An unfortunate error was made in print 


ing Mr. O’Connor’s article, “Speech, a 
Acoustic Training, and Related Problems |* © 
For further particulars please apply to: in the May Vota Review. Where Mr. re 
Mr. SELWYN OXLEY, Officer d’Instruction | O’Connor said, on page 270, “Ten chil jug, 
Publique des Beaux Arts Francais, Hon. | dren, 6 years of age, with a hearing los 
Secretary and Librarian of the Guild, 5, | of approximately 80 decibels, will be a }"~- 
Grange Road, Ealing, W.5. sembled as a group,” the figure for the am 
Stations: Ealing Broadway (G.W.R. and hearing loss was given as 30 decibels | 
Tubes), Ealing Common and South Ealing. which, of course, would change the whole “Nan 
a meaning of Mr. O’Connor’s  statemeth}) 47, 


A CORDIAL WELCOME AWAITS YOU! 











The occurrence of the mistake is greatly 
regretted. 
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YOU CAN...WITH 
ee Wesfern Electric 


Hear: 


7 HEARING AID 


print- 
peech, 
lems’ |* experts at Bell Telephone Laboratories—a real hearing aid. You can have air 


Pague 
Dom 


OU’LL find the Western Electric Audiphone—designed by sound-transmission 


e _ thone conduction—whichever enables you to hear most clearly. A dealer, trained 

chil- 
g loss 
be a 
or the |GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., Graybar Bldg., New York. 


ibels, |! Please send details on Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 


tthe use of an Audiometer, will test your hearing and fit you properly. 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Summer Session, July 6-Aug. 14 


Teacher-training courses; private and group 
lessons in lip reading; voice training by 
Choral Reading and private instruction. 


MARY V. 
PAULINE RALLI 


CARNEY, Director 
KATHRYN ALLING 





CASE SCHOOLS OF LIP READING 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LUCY ELLA CASE HELEN SCRIVER, B.A 


Teacher Training Course for 
Qualified Applicants 


140 S. Los Robles Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 





JANE B. WALKER, M.A. 
The Women’s University Club 
106 E. 52nd St. NEW YORK CITY 


Private Instruction in Lip Reading 


Practice Groups Lectures 





MARY D. SUTER 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Private Instruction Practice Classes 
2115 P Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Telephone, North 8827 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1012 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 


1420 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Normal Course Private Lessons 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask Miss Anna Mackey 








THE MULLER-WALLE SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
THE HOMEWOOD 
Charles and 31st Sts. Baltimore, Md. 
MISS AVONDALE N. GORDON, Principal 
Twenty-third Year, 1936-37 
Normal Training Courses Given to Qualified Applicants 
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5 KERNELS 


Compiled by Avice H. Damon 
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Liberty is not the natural state of map, 
but the achievement of an organized y. 
ciety. Liberty is a right which onl 
vigilant and wise government can pro. 
It is the artificial product of civil 
ized effort, and is lost almost instantly 
when the primitive passions of men ar 
unleashed. 


vide. 


—Walter Lippmann, 


A lie travels infinitely faster today than 
it did a hundred years ago; its effect is 
more immediate and more harmful. Prop. 
aganda is used primarily to serve an ené, 
does not disclose its source, and_ recog. 
nizes no limit as to means. 

Whatever its purpose, propaganda is 
the antithesis of education. All types of 
propaganda tend to close the mind b| 
free discussion and education. \ 

I think it is important for the high { 
school to include such instruction as will 
enable the youth to detect the earmarks of 
propaganda in apparently innocent stale 
ments, so that he may assay them at thei 
true worth. 





—Charles W. Taussig. 


The strength of a machine depends 
the metal used in it. But the endurane 
of man comes from the elasticity of th 
tissues, their tenacity, their property @ 
growing instead of wearing out; fron 
their strange power of adaptive chang. 
Resistance to disease, work and worrits 
capacity for effort, and nervous equ 
librium are the signs of the superiotlly 
of a man. 

—Alexis Carrel. 


. i 

The man who is “a law unto himself” # 

not a social or, strictly speaking, a mot 
creature. 


_Wickham Stead. 
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view 
} History is clear on the point that those Syracuse University 
yhom the gods would destroy they first S A tn: Randtne 
erful ‘ ummer Lip Keading Course 
make powertul. : July 5—Aug. 13 
—Amos R. E. Pinchot. ELIZABETH G. DeLANY, A.B. 
te a ae ee 445 South Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
' The whole purpose of democracy is that Private lessons continue at studio 





\ ye may hold counsel with one another, so ALICE POOLE 


F man,| as not to depend upon the understanding conseuenex tintin 
ed | of one man but to depend upon the com- Gralune of 

only | mon counse I of all. The New England School of Speech Reading 
| pro. —Woodrow Wilson. Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


civil. Seniie earecineeenenareertaat 1100 West 10th Street, Wilmington, Delaware 


tantly| We believe in a representative form of FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 


n ax| government. We dare not close our eyes, 








however, to the fact that the only way in LIP READING 
inn. | which that representative form of govern- Normal Graduate Teacher of 
ment can persist is through an educated el | ae peta een ot 
> than electorate. ; 2311 Connecticut Avenue, N. W., 
a —Franklin Delano Roosevelt. Washington, D. C. 
es Half the joy of life is in little things A Wonderful Bargain! 


= taken on the run. Let us run if we must— CLOSED DOORS 
B 


even the sands do that—but let us keep our 
hearts young and our eyes open that noth- 7 





























da is} . , 
eg off ie worth our while shall escape us. And Margaret Prescott Montague 
S$ 0 ° e ° ° ° . . 
ry everything is worth its while if we only By special arrangement with the 
0) a ° ° ° ‘ ° ° 
grasp it and its significance. publisher we are able to offer this 
oe —Victor Cherbuliez. book of heart-gripping stories about 
Tish gripping 
fl —_——— deaf and blind children at half 
Wi es ee 
ks 4 Conserve your energy by minding your price. $1.00 postpaid 
own business and you will live to a ripe 
stat] old ape THE VOLTA BUREAU 
their ; : : ws 
—Mrs. Emily H. Thurston 1537 35th St., N. W. 
on her 100th birthday. Washington, D. C. 
ig. 
The devil does not tempt people whom 
is on} he finds suitably employed. WANT ADS 
rance —Jeremy Taylor. 
f the ——_— Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
: : ° . insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ed- 
; _ of us would prefer routine work to ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 
ron} sheer j 7 , i j ; Address Advertising Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
idleness whether we realize it or not een UT woe Ee 
ang | We may be irked by the daily task, but we 
se would be bored with nothing to do. WANTED: Teacher for rhythm work in upper grades. 
equi: —Earnest Elmo Calkins. Address Box 50, Volta Bureau. 
LS male 
. é ; . OUTSTANDING ORAL TEACHER of the deaf and 
The attributes of a great lady may still of speech correction, for the past ten years director of 
el. be found in the rule of the four S’s: a department in great educational center, desires a 
CG: ° change in 1937-38. Inquiries from superintendents 
Sincerity solicited. Address Box 186, Volta Bureau. 
f” is Simplicity 
Sy NORMALLY HEARING, qualified teacher of the hard 
nora ympathy of hearing and the deaf desires position. Will also 
Serenity. consider organization work. No locality preference. 
d E 1 Post Address Box 56, Volta Bureau. 
Emily Post. 
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Central Institute for the Deaf 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 











New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environments. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


C. I. D. offers all advantages of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical 
supervision of both Resident and Day Pupils. 
Education and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) to College. 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


A new department has been established for the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children 
in Lip Reading and Speech; all grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of 
the Institute. The Acoustic Method was created here. 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR ADULTS 


Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. Conversational Classes 
for advanced pupils. 


CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS 


Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct Articulation, Lisping, 
Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington University and accepts appli- 

cants with adequate college qualifications. Two years’ training with graded special 

curriculum constitutes the training course. Graduates receive degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Education from Washington University. 


LEE TT LT TT 


_ se, 


For further information address 


Dr. Max A. Gotpstetn, Director Miss Jutta M. Connery, Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 























